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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

E have described elsewhere the seething pot of European 

\ diplomacy. The state of the world is like that de- 

scribed in Byron’s Vision of Judgment. We see all Eastern 

Europe and half Asia reeling like drunken men, and again like 

the Vision of Judgment we find no consolation when we are bidden 


* And for the rest to g'’ance 
Thine eye along America and France.” 





To this gloomy picture, due partly to the reactions political 
and economic of the world war but also partly to the reckless 
and unstable way in which affairs have been handled, we must 
add Ireland. The stage is not very large, and happily one 
corner of the Island, and that the most important economically, 
affords a perfect example of that social stability which a loyal, 
a determined, and a law-abiding people who know their own 
minds can always produce. The rest of Ireland is as bad and 
perhaps a worse seething-pot than any place outside Russia. 
Murder, violence, and every form of Jawlessness possess the 
land. The so-called Government is almost daily governing less 
—apparently under the impression that constitutian-mongering 
in Parliament is “a perfect. substitute” for the administration 
of the law. 


We do not desire to make bad worse by personal invective or 
by crying over the milk that has been so plentifully spilt in 
Downing Street, in Parliament, and in Dublin. We must, how- 
evr, register a strong and indignant protest against the line 
which the 7'imes took in its Irish leader on Wednesday and still 
more against the letter headed ‘‘ Sir Horace Plunkett’s Appeal.” 
In Sir Horace Plunkett’s letter there is a deliberate attempt to 
make the people of North-East Ulster responsible for the evils 
which are now blasting Ireland as if bya cloud of poisoned gas. 
Sir Horace Plunkett appears to imagine that the Ulster people 
are acting as they have acted from some taint of original sin. 
He seems to assume that no good patriot could dream of giving 
to the men of Protestant faith and English and Scottish blood 
and loyal affections, who live in the Six County Area, the right 
of self-determination. It may be remembered how in the 
Biglowe Papers the pious Editor declares that the 
“Liberty’s the kind of thing that don’t agree with niggers.” 
So Home Rulers tell us in effect that self-determination is 
the sort of thing “ that don’t agree” with loyal Unionists and 
Protestants. It is a vile injustice to put Ireland under the heel 
of Great Britain, but a positive virtue to put North-East Ulster 





under the heel of the Sinn Feiners !_ The Ulstermen are appealed 
to as a kind of political pariahs. Even men so naturally depraved 
as they must surely have some sparks of decency left. Therefore 
Sir Horace Plunkett sternly orders them to save the situation, 


We confess that such political cant produces in us a feeling 
of physical nausea. The Ulstermen of the Six County Area are 
faced with stern and terrible facts. Can any man blame them if 
they do not desire to be under the kind of men who are encourag- 
ing if not actually inspiring the present outrages in the South 
and West of Ireland? That there are two Irelands may be a 
disagreeable circumstance for Sir Horace Plunkett, but it is 
one which cannot be got rid of by merely ignoring it. One has 
only to look at Ireland to realize it. In one part of the Island 
there is chaos and madness. In another part there is celm, 
prosperity and good sense, The partition of Irelend is no 
wicked political device. It is a hard ascertained fact. It is plain 
for all men to see. Yet the Ulstermen are condemned for 
recognizing this fact. 


In truth the men of North-East Ulster, instead cf refusing 
to make a sacrifice, have already sacrificed themselves. In the 
first place they have consented, though with sad hearts, to give 
up their full place in the United Kingdom and in the Parliament 
at Westminster. Next the Ulstermen who live outside the 
Six County Area have nobly consented to the Ulster Province 
being divided. Finally, though agein with sad hearts, they are 
consenting to the cumbrous and paradoxical machinery of the 
Bill which the Government has presented to them. And then 
we are told that the Ulstermen are criminally selfish. But this 
even is not enough. The enemies of England, of the Empire, 
and also in reality of Ireland, single out Sir Edward Carson for 
special abuse. That is detestable. We are not going to waste 
time defending a man who needs no defence, but we must here 
register our opinion that no man in our public life can show a 
higher record of statesmanship than he. There has been nothing 
petty or mean or personal in his conduct. His fearlessness in 
fece of Press attacks and his total absence of self-advertisement 
alone single him out as worthy of our admiration and respect. 


The Committee stage of the Home Rule Bill was resumed on 
Wednesday in a very thin House. The absence of most of the 
Independent Liberals and the Labour Party coincided with, 
but may or may not have been due to, the fact that it was 
Derby Day. Some English Unionists and the Ulster members 
made a spirited but vain attempt to convert the Bill into a true 
instalment of federalism by giving the Irish Parliaments specified 
powers and reserving all the rest to Imperial Parliament. The 
Government, however, declined to yield. They had indeed to 
resist 2 most dangerous proposal of the opposite kind, namely, 
that the Irish Parliaments should be entrusted with the contro] 
of the forces of the Crown. Captain Coote and Captain Elliot, 
who thus proposed to split up the British Navy and Army, 
admitted that the risks would be great, but they faile1 to stow 
why we should commit an act of such monstrous folly as to assist 
Sinn Fein in waging war against us. We should prefer to think 
that the two members were speaking ironically, though Ireland 
nowadays is no subject for jesting. 


The Government agreed, however, after some pressure, to 
reconsider the future of the Irish Post Office. The Bill provides 
thet if, and when, the Northern and Southern Irish Parliaments 
agree to unite, the Post Office shall be transferred to the Irish 
Legislature. It was pointed out that in the United States and 
in the British Dominions the postal service is reserved by the 
Federal authority. Yet Mr. Long tried to find excuses for not 
following the same obviously right course in Ireland. The truth 
is, of course, that the authors of the Bill paid little regard to 
principles or to the experience of other countries. They wero 
trying to please the Federalists and the Dominion Home Rulers 
at the same time, and the compromise satisfies neither section 
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In broad daylight last Tuesday afternoon some scores of young 
Sinn Feiners achieved ‘“‘ peaceful penetration ” of the Registry of 
Deeds in Dublin, which was supposed to be protected by an 
armed guard. The raiders held up the sentry with revolvers, 
disarmed him and then carried out the same process with the 
rest of the guard, They then drove away in two motor-cars 
with the arms and equipment of the guard, including a Lewis 
zun and 500 rounds of ammunition. When we read this amazing 
story our first thought was that some one had been hoaxing the 
newspapers, What on earth is the use of an armed guard which 
cannot even protect its own rifles and ammunition ? We should 
very much like to know what was Sir Neville Macready’s first 
comment on the news. We have no doubt that that gallant and 
very efficient oilficer will take the necessary steps to deal with 
whoever is responsible for such a practical commentary on 
Partridge’s famous remarks about the superiority of one man 
with a pistol to a hundred unarmed men. We are left guessing 
whether the fault lay in placing inexperienced “ young soldiers ” 
in a position of responsibility, or in giving them such orders that 
they were afraid to use their arms. 





Tn the small hours of yesterday week a determined attack was 
made by about 200 Sinn TFeiners on the police barracks at 
Kilmallock, in County Limerick. The garrison of ten policemen 
held out from 2 to 7 a.m., until they were surrounded by the 
flames of the barracks, and two of their number were killed by the 
collapse of the roof. The remaining cight then fixed bayonets 
and cut their way to safety, having steadily refused every offer 
of terms, although it must have seemed impossible that they 
should escape under fire in broad daylight. We are glad to see 
that their resourceful leader, Sergeant O’Sullivan, and his seven 
constables have all been promoted, The inquest on the two 
victims could not be held, because only six jurors, out of fourteen 
summoned, ventured to answer to their names. It is, of course, 
only by reason of this docility of the people at large, caused in 
great part by sheer terrorism, that Sinn Fein is able to make head- 
way in Ireland. Amongst a race of a different stamp from the 
“downtrodden peasantry”? no such domination would be 
possible for any length of time. It is gratifying to see that 
various raids on police barracks which were arranged in the 
earlier days of this week were failures, in one case through the 
intervention of a cavalry patrol which dispersed two hundred 
armed raiders in Kilkenny with almost ludicrous ease, and in the 
other cases through the re ‘solute defence of the gallant R. 1. C. 


We observe with regret, but without surprise, that Mr. J. H. 
Thomas and his executive haye contrived to evade the very 
plain question raised by the “ direct action ” of the Irish members 
of the National Union of Railwaymen. The Irish railwaymen 
and dockers refused last. week, and still refuse, to handle stores 
for the troops in Ireland. That is, in plain language, an act of 
rebellion. These members of the National Union of Railwaymen 
refuse to recognize, and attempt to destroy, the lawful Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. We should have thought, 
some time ago, that Mr. Thomas and his executive, as law- 
abiding citizens, would have been quick to rebuke their Irish 
members and order them back to their work. But they have 
done nothing of the kind. First of all, the railwaymen’s leaders 
on Thursday week referred the question to the ‘“ Triple Alliance.” 
On Monday a committee of the ‘ Triple Alliance ” decided that 
the matter should be passed on to the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, with a request for the summoning 
of a special Congress to deal with it. Mr. Thomas thus plays 
for time, before deciding between law and rebellion. 








” 


We notice that the ‘“ Triple Alliance,” of miners, railwaymen 
and transport workers, desires the special Congress to determine 
“the attitude of British Labour towards the production and 
handling of munitions of war for Ireland and Poland.” We live 
In strange times when a body of trade-union leaders can seriously 
couple together Ireland and Poland, as if Ireland were a remote 
and independent country. It is odd, too, that any British 
trade unionists should by implication desire in the same breath 
the subjugation of Poland by the Bolsheviks and the destruction 
of British rule in Ireland. We do not know why the railway- 
men's leaders hate the Poles. And we are equally unable to 
imagine why they should want, or appear to want, an Irish 
Republic. Yet if Mr. Thomas does not wish to promote rebellion 
in Ireland, he is surely bound, as a good citizen, to repress the 
rebellious tendencies of his followers at Dublin and elsewhere. 
The National Union of Railwaymen cannot stand for law and 





order in Great Britain and for violent sedition across St. George's 
Channel. No compromise between these things is possible, 


M. Krassin, the head of the Bolshevik delegation to the Allic 8, 
was received at Downing Street on Monday by the Prime Minister 
Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Curzon. M. Krassin’s ostensible 
purpose in visiting England was to discuss with the Economic 
Council the reopening of trade with Russia. The Allies had 
virtually waived their declared intention to trade only with the 
Russian co-operative societies, inasmuch as the directors of the 
societies had been arrested and their businesses confiscated “ 
the Bolsheviks. M. Krassin thus came as a Bolshevik agent, 
not as a co-operator. The French Press has protested azainst 
the Downing Street conference, which it professes to regard as a 
breach of the San Remo agreement not to enter into relations 
with the Bolsheviks. Meanwhile the war between Poland and 
the Bolsheviks drags on. During the past week neither side has 
made any appreciable progress. 





President Wilson last week vetoed the resolution of Congress 
declaring that America was no longer at war with Germany, 
In the message announcing his decision, he said that this method 
of making pease “ would place an ineffaceable stain upon the 
gallantry and honour” of America. An attempt in the House 
of Representatives to override the President’s veto failed for 
lack of a two-thirds majority. America thus remains at war, 





The American Senate on Tuesday rejected President Wilson's 
proposal that America should accept a mandate for Armenia, 
Sixty-two Senators voted against the proposal, and only twelye 
supported it. This decisive expression of opinion extinguishes 
the last faint hope that America would give official assistance to 
the few Armenians who survive in Northern Asia Minor. Some 
other means of helping them must be devised by the Allies, but 
it is difficult to see where the troops or the money can be found, 





It is announced that Mr, Herbert Samuel has been appointed 
High Commissioner for Palestine, under the mandate assigned to 
Great Britain. As an experienced administrator, Mr. Samuel 
will find plenty of work to do in Jerusalem. Order has been 
maintained under the military rule, but the foundations of civil 
government are barely laid in that long neglected country. We 
trust that Mr. Samuel will from the outset study economy, ‘There 
is no reason why, if private capital is given proper facilities, 
Palestine should not soon become self-supporting. The tourist 
traffic alone ought to yield a considerable revenue. The wealthy 
Zionists of America will doubtless promote agriculture and local 
industries as soon as they are assured of security for their money 
and their people. Our financial responsibilities for Palestine 
ought to be most strictly limited. The garrison alone will, for 
the time being, cost far more than we can really afford. 


M. Millerand, the F rench Premier, took the chief part yesterdey 
week in the French Chamber's debate on the Allied financia! 
policy towards Germany. He referred at length to the Hythe 
conversations, and made the important announcement that re 
definite sum has as yet been decided by the Allies for Germany’s 
indebtedness to them. The figures said to have been mentioned 
at Hythe were only used “ to give reality to the discussions ” ; 
in other words, they were merely the 2 of the Allied algebraists, 
At the same time he committed himself to the statement that 
the cost of reparation of war damages in France alone exceeds 
the colossal sum of 200,000 million francs—roughly half of the 
British National Debt at the present rate of exchange. We are 
glad to observe that M. Millerand seems to favour en early 
decision as to the total amount of the bill to be presented to 
Germany. The longer this is left vague, the more difficult it 
will be for Germany to get to work with a view of paying any- 
thing. M. Millerand also stated that the Allies were in agree- 
ment as to the necessity of occupying more German territory if 
Germany delayed any longer in fulfilling her obligations under 
the Peace Treaty. The sitting terminated in a vote of con 
fidence carried by 535 votes against 68. 


The latest and most efficient of German Zeppelins, L71, is 
shortly to be surrendered to Great Britain and flown over to 
this country by a mixed crew of British and Germans. ‘The 
improvement made in Zeppelins during the war is shown by 
the Times’ aeronautical correspondent in a comparison between 
L71, completed in 1918, and L7 which was built in 1914. 171 
holds nearly three times as much gas as L7, and her lifting 
capacity is consequently increased from 25.4 to 73 tons, whilst 
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her speed is 72 miles per hour as against 43.5. She is about 
three-quarters as long as the ‘ Mauretania.’ Unlike her sister- 
ship L 70, which was destroyed by our naval forces soon after 
she was completed, L 71 scems to have had no chance of showing 
what she could do in war. The military performances of the 
Zeppelins as & class were like the achievements of the early 
Grecks, ‘‘ no very great things.” In more chivalrous hands than 
those of the Germans they would not even have earned their 
name of “ the baby-killers,” and though they did useful service 
as scouts for the fleet, smaller and handier air-ships would 
probably have been even more useful. The arrival of L71 
ought to be made a very spectacular affair: London and the 
other towns which suffered from air-raids should certainly be 
given an opportunity of seeing this surrendered monster harm- 
lessly manoeuvring in the sky. 


The National Railway Wages Board concluded last week its 
public hearing of the case for and against the railwaymen’s 
new claims for more wages. The proceedings were conducted 
in a decorous manner, but the question involved is none the less 
bound to occasion interminable disputes. For the railwaymen’s 
most advanced leader, Mr. Cramp, in summing up his case, 
put aside the cost of living as a basis for determining what the 
wages should be and rested his demand on the caste principle. 
The Board should consider “how railwaymen stood on the 
whole as compared with those in other industries.” It is diffi- 
cult to see how the Board can draw such comparisons with any 
approach to accuracy. There are almost as many grades of skill, 
in the railway service as there are outside it. The express driver 
and the porter at a country station are both railway servants, 
but the driver is a man of great skill and experience while the 
porter may be wholly unskilled, We cannot therefore compare 
railwaymen as a class with any other class of workmen. 


But the real objection to any attempt to fix wages on a caste 
principle is that it must promote incessant demands from all 
the other castes as soon as one has been favoured. For if the 
railway caste were to receive higher wages merely in order to 
place it on an equality with the engineer caste or the cotton 
caste, these castes would assuredly ask for more on the ground 
that their social standing was higher than that of porters or 
platelayers. It is well known that the railwaymen have been 
led to make their new demands by the conviction that they 
were far superior to dock labourers and therefore ought to 
receive more than the minimum of sixteen shillings a day re- 
cently awarded by Lord Shaw to the docker. But other trades 
or castes look down on the railwaymen as they in turn look 
down on the dockers. It passes our comprehension how any 
Boards or Courts are going to translate these social rivalries 
within the ranks of Labour into terms of cash. There is no 
real alternative to the old plan under which the relative value 
of a workman in each trade was determined automatically by 
the flow of labour to the trade. ‘The railway companies before 
the war paid low wages because the service was highly attractive 
to men who wanted regular employment and light work. 





Universal sympathy and deep interest have been evoked 
hroughout the country by the calamity which overtook the 
amall Lincolnshire town of Louth last Saturday. A sudden 
lownpour of rain in almost tropical violence—so violent indeed 
that men spoke of it as a “‘ cloudburst ’—sent an overwhelming 
flood of water surging down a narrow valley in the desolate 
Wolds from which the little river Lud derives its stream. The 
channel of this river, which runs through the town, was quite 
unable to carry off the flood, and it rose over the banks with such 
rapidity that more than twenty people were caught and drowned 
helplessly before they could escape to the upper floors of their 
houses. Many of the incidents related by more agile survivors 
forcibly recall the brilliant description of the bursting of a 
Sheffield reservoir which is to be found in Charles Reade’s novel, 
Put Yourself in His Place, or the other Lincolnshire flood de- 
scribed by George Eliot. In some cases the houses themselves, 
like the bridges over the river, were swept away bodily. The 
material damage alone is estimated at over £100,000. Incidents 
of this distressing character are happily so rare in England 
that the general mind is always rightly touched to active sym- 
pathy by the suffering which they cause. 

We are glad to see that so much public interest has been taken 
in the fact that Mr. Thomas Hardy on Wednestay celebrated 
his eightieth birthday. It is rightly felt that, whilst old age in 








itself is venerable, it is peculiarly so in the case of a man whe 
has the felicity of looking back upon a body of work which has 
steadily grown in reputation and popularity. Mr. Hardy's 
literary achievement can hardly indeed be compared to that of 
Ruskin, Carlyle and Meredith, each of whom saw his eightieth 
birthday made the occasion of the presentation of an address 
and a medal by his literary admirers. Yet it is difficult to 
recall more delightful presentations of the idyllic side of English 
country life than are to be read in Far from the Madding Crowd, 
The Woodlanders, and the middle portion of T'ess of the D’ Urber- 
villes, Amongst the various Utopias of romance in which one 
would thoroughly enjoy the spending of a summer holiday 
Mr. Hardy’s Wessex holds a deservedly high place. He has 
few rivals amongst English writers in his power of vivifying 
and personifying landscape, for which it may be that he will 
be read in centuries to come by Argentines and New Zealanders 
who wish to know what constituted the charm of rustic England 
before it became that roofed-in and power-lined monstrosity 
with which Mr. Wells used to be fond of threatening us. 


The increase of inland letter postage to a minimum charge ot 
twopence, which came into effect last Tuesday, seems to carry 
us back to quite a remote age. It is a hundred years sinoe 
Tom Moore published a collection of satirical poems under the 
title of The Twopenny Post Bag, whereby the reader of that 
period was made aware that the correspondence in question 
circulated in London and its neighbourhood. As early as 1677 
it had been noted with gratification that “a letter comprising 
one whole sheet of paper was conveyed eighty miles for two- 
pence.” But, once Rowland Hill's reorganization of the postal 
system on the basis of penny postage had shown its advantages, 
few prophets could have been rash enough to stake their repu- 
tation on any future abolition of this beneficent reform. Since, 
however, the cost of living has been more than doubled as a 
result. of the war, it is no doubt reasonable that letter-writing 
should suffer along with other luxuries. We shall be curious 
to seo if there is any truth in the thesis enunciated by a well- 
known critic, that the epistolary branch of literature had been 
practically killed by the cheapness of postage. Some of the 
best letters of the last few years came from our Expeditionary 
Forces, who paid no postage at all. 

It is with great regret we record the death of Dr. Morrison, 
the well-known Chinese expert, sometime Pekin correspondent 
of the Times and later political adviser to the first President of 
the Chinese Republic. There is no need to dwell upon Dr. 
Morrison’s ability, foresight, patriotism, and statesmanship, 
for all these qualities have been universally recognized. It is 
interesting, however, to note that these imperial and governing 
quelities were associated in his case with a remarkable gift for 
scholarship. He was a great collector of books, both Oriental 
and European, dealing with China, and he did much not only to 
elucidate but also to preserve the records of the Chinese Empire 
Dr. Morrison was born at Geelong, Victoria, in 1862, his father 
being a Scotsman. Since his youth was passed in Australia, 
his middle life in China, and his last years in England, he may 
be said to have been native-born of the Empire. An old 
colleague who writes of him in the Z'tmes declares that “ a rough 
and ready sociability and an insatiable curiosity concerning the 
lives, thoughts and deeds of all sorts and conditions of men” 
were his chief characteristics. Taken on the whole, he was a 
great man and did the Empire great service, 

We record with deep regret the death of Canon Rawnsley on 
Friday week, at the age of sixty-nine. He was appointed, a few 
years after leaving Oxford, to the vicarage of Wray on Lake 
Windermere, and he spent the rest of his life there or at Grasmcre, 
As an enthusiastic disciple of Wordsworth and Ruskin, he was 
indefatigable, by speech and pen, in directing attention to fine 
scenery and good literature. But the work for which he will be 
remembered longest was his share in the foundation of the 
National Trust. We have done what we could to arouse public 
jnterest in that excellent institution, and we must express once 
again our admiration for Canon Rawnsley’s unceasing labours 
on its behalf. His last published book—the last of a long series— 
was an account of some of the many “ places of historic interest 
and natural beauty ” which the National Trust has acquired for 
the benefit of this generation and posterity. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RATION THE DEPARTMENTS. 


‘J ORD FISHER’S shrewd and characteristic letter, 

ublished in Tuesday’s Zimes, dealing with our 
spendthrift Empire reminds us of the saying of one of the 
editors of the Zimes, “ Repetition is the soul of Journalism.” 
The great Publicist was right. You must employ a 
“ damnable iteration” even to bring the most self-evident 
truth home to the plain man’s mind ; unless, of course, you 
are writing of a boxing match or first-class cricket. We 
make no apology, therefore, for returning this week, as we 
mean to return on many future Saturdays, to the subject 
of retrenchment by rationing. We have had during the 
past week a capital example of what rationing could do to 
check national extravagance and to promote national 
thrift. At the present moment, insane as it sounds, it is 
actually proposed to spend an extra £3,000,000 wrung 
from the nation by the most exacting system of taxation 
that the world has ever known, on red coats for our soldiers. 
That we cannot do too much for our soldiers, and that we 
must pay them, not merely the lowest market price for 
their labour, but more in money, and much more in honour 
and gratitude, we should be the very first to admit. The 
notion of squandering these extra three millions in order to 
make the troops look gaudy as well as neat and on the 
obscurantist plea that our troops won't fight unless they are 
dressed “fine” is utterly ridiculous. As Sir David 
“Javies said in an excellent letter in Monday's Times, 
* Khaki is the everlasting embodiment of the spirit of the 
trenches.”” What was good enough for the greatest acts 
of heroism eyer displayed by human beings, for that is 
the bare truth in regard to our military record, is held on 
the authority of some defeatist recruiting sergeant or self- 
satisfied ; rivate to be something at which the soldier of 
the future will turn up his nose. 

But how does this three million item affect the argument 
for rationing? In this way: Does any sane man suppose 
that if the Secretary of State for War and the Army Council 
were to have allotted to them the sum of Blank millions a 
year, i.c., Whatever was the sum which was apportioned to 
them out of the existing revenue, the War Departments 
would dream for a moment of wasting three millions of their 
money on red cloth coats? If it clearly and visibly meant 
less money for other things would they dress their fighting 
force in clothes in which they could never be allowed to 
fight ¢ Of course not. Our army chiefs would never be 
persuaded by the babble of any witness, great or small, about 
the attractive force of a showy tunic, to spend their precious 
money on red cloth instead of on Tanks, Aeroplanes and 
Machine guns. The suggestion could never have been 
made except by people accustomed to a regime which is 
essentially uneconomical, a regime under which you have 
not got to cut your coat according to your cloth, but can 
waste as many yards as you like of it on merely metaphysical 
or sentimental grounds. Let us never forget that it is an 
easy thing to make out a good case for almost any form of 
expenditure. It is even casier to make out a case in the 
abstract against reducing almost any form of expenditure 
already in existence. It is only when a man looks at 
cighteenpence in his hand and knows that that is all the 
money he has got with which to buy his dinner, that he 
really lays out his money to the very best advantage and 
suffers not a penny to be wasted in show or fancy. If the 
demand for an extra three millions for red cloth is ultimately 
vetoed, as we feel sure it must be, it will be a useful 
lesson. When people this time next year find that the 
army is being successfully recruited on Khaki they will 
look back with amazement and disgust upon this irrational 
proposal —one of the worst forms of extravagance ever 
contemplated, 

There are, of course, a thousand other things which, like 
red cloth, would never stand the test of rationing. Rationing 
makes men realize that if you spend money on one object 
you have not got it to spend on another. That is what we 
all feel in our private expenditure. It is also the essential 
need in all national expenditure, only unfortunately in the 
case of national expenditure this fact is too often concealed. 
There like madmen we are inclined to act on the belief 
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the essential thing, and that when we have labelled a thing 
as necessary the money can and will somehow be found to 
get it. On the present occasion we cannot enlarge in 
further detail upon the needs of rationing, We may 
however, express our gratitude to the Times for publishing 
Lord Islington’s letter in last Saturday’s issue and alo 
for the excellent letter signed “‘ Observer,” which appeared 
on Tuesday. These two letters supported by an able leader 
on Mesopotamia show the madness which comes from taking 
over huge tracts of country not on the old basis of heroic 
adventure, the basis on which in former times the Enynire 
was developed, but on the most extravagant foundation, 
If the mandates for Mesopotamia and Palestine mean the 
kind of financial commitments which they appear to be 
going to mean then we should at once refuse them. Let 
richer nations, if such can be found, do the job. Here, if 
anywhere, rationing is absolutely necessary. We can 
provide adventurous administrators and soldiers for these 
places but we cannot provide them with unlimited money, 
or what is the same thing, with large detachments of white 
troops. Our administration in these places must be 
taken over on the basis that the mandatory countries can 
be self-supporting. They must live on their own. No 
doubt to make themselves self-supporting means far slower 
development, but slow development in Asia is far better 
than bankruptcy in England. And here we should like to 
endorse most heartily the words with which “ Observer” 
concludes his letter in the Times. The British Imperialist 
is he who sees most clearly that a spendthrift Empire is a 
ruined Empire. It is because we are strong and convinced 
Imperialists and not because we are Little Englanders that 
we raise our voices against the madness of illimitable 
commitments and indefinite responsibilities. 

Once more: let no man be able to accuse us of mere 
unspecific wailing for imperial thrift. Such wailing is 
useless. We demand a policy of drastic retrenchment 
secured by a definite system of rationing. We know what 
our taxes yield at the present moment, and we know or we 
ought to know that we can raise no more money without 
destroying the fertility of the taxable soil. We know also 
that these are good years and that lean years are coming, 
and that we must not expect the present taxes to draw as 
well as they are drawing now. In other words, to find the 
maximum amount which we have to spend we must probably 
calculate for a fifteen per cent. diminution of the present 
yield of the taxes. We must also make provision for an 
annual reduction of the Debt, though it can only be a smal 
reduction. Such reduction may indeed have to be confined 
to what we may call the difference ‘between the average 
yield of the taxes and the yield in good years. With the 
sum that remains over we must ration the departments and 
ration them of course under careful supervision. 

But it is impossible to get Ministers to do this! We do 
not agree. It is quite possible. The politician has plenty 
of bad sides but he has one good side. He really does wish 
to obey his great master the public. When once he is made 
to understand that the carrying out of a policy of retrench- 
ment through rationing will give him power and office, that 
policy will become fashionable and he will produce it as a 
clever tradesman produces the fashionable coat or hat of 
the season. Once let the taxpayers and the House of Com- 
mons show that they are in earnest over the matter and 
they will soon find a body of politicians acting together 
and forming a party of retrenchment. At present they all 
think retrenchment doesn’t pay, and point to Mr. Lloyd 
George, the great spender, as the most popular and most 
trusted man in the country. They are wrong. If they are 
wise they will realise that the new mood is the mood of 
retrenchment through rationing, and that the first group of 
vould-be Ministers who seriously study and adopt that 
policy will get the Joaves and fishes of the future. 





THE SEETHING POT. 

FANE reception of M. Krassin by the Prime Minister 

and his chief colleagues on Monday was not in itself 
either so astonishing or so reprehensible as the Government's 
enemies have sought to make out. But it was a new source 
of perplexity for those who are still convinced that the 
Government have a coherent Foreign policy, if only they 
could find it. We have been led to suppose that the 
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have no political dealings with the Bolshevik despots. 
Yet one of the chief Bolshevik leaders has now been 
received at Downing Street as the representative of Russia, 
though France has marked her disapproval by refusing to 
allow even the French Ambassador to attend the confer- 
ence. Bismarck’s successor used to be taunted with 
following “a zig-zag course,” but his divagations were 
trivial compared with those of our rulers. For wherever we 
look over the turmoil in the world, we can see the same 
signs of uncertainty and lack of purpose in our statesman- 
ship. The Allies’ half-hearted dealings with Russia have 
added to the confusion in Eastern Europe. Poland, our 
Ally, is at war with the Bolsheviks, but it would puzzle 
anyone to determine from official statements the precise 
nature of our relations, or the Allies’ relations, with the 
Poles. We are not helping them now, but as recently as 
October last we gave them munitions for their defence, 
and our War Office has issued official bulletins in regard 
to their campaign. We are not hindering them, but our 
Prime Minister receives one of the leaders of their enemies 
in friendly conclave. The Poles are trying to establish 
the independence of the Ukraine. But we have not 
acknowledged the Ukraine as a separate State, and it is 
far from clear that the Ukrainians are a distinct people 
or desire to be treated as such. Further, the Ukrainian 
national movement seems to infuriate all Russians, whether 
they are Bolsheviks or sober nationalists like General 
Denikin. Again, the Poles are on bad terms with their 
Lithuanian neighbours, whose position is obscure but who 
want more territory than Poland cares to yield. The 
new Polish Republic is also conducting a lively controversy 
with the Czecho-Slovaks over the small corner of Upper 
Silesia known as Teschen, which has valuable coal-mines 
and a mixed population. It may not be true that Poland 
has broken off relations with the Czecho-Slovaks because 
of the racial riots in Teschen, but the diplomatic atmo- 
sphere is heated. And while all these Slav races are 
quarrelling among themselves, the Southern Slavs are still 
unable to compose their dispute with Italy about the 
Adriatic lands, and especially Fiume. The Allies look on at 
these dangerous disputes, and Germany is watching, too, 
with cynical amusement. 

When we turn our eyes from Europe to Nearer Asia, we 
see the same phenomena. The Turks have been given 
abundant time to recover from their crushing defeat and 
have made full use of it. The Allies have tentatively 
partitioned the Ottoman Empire on racial lines, but the 
Turk has countered this move by resuming his massacres. 
The Greeks of Thrace and Western Asia are more or less 
protected by Greek troops, but there seems little hope 
that any Armenians will survive outside the coast towns 
when Mustapha Kemal has finished his task. The Turks, 
who are understood to be directed by Enver Pasha, do 
not confine their energies to Anatolia, Cilicia, and the 
old Turkish province of Armenia, but are actively engaged 
in the Caucasus. There is evidently a working agreement 
between them and the Bolsheviks. This unholy alliance 
already dominates the short-lived republic of Tartar 
Azerbaidjan, holds Baku, and has declared war on Erivan, 
or Russian Armenia, which will presumably be given 
over to fire and sword. The turn of Georgia will then 
come. The Bolsheviks doubtless calculate that when 
with Turkish help they have suppressed the three republics 
of the frosty Caucasus they will have no difficulty in ousting 
their Moslem accomplices. The Allies seem to have had 
a vague idea that the liberated Georgians, Tartars, and 
Armenians might have formed a buffer between Russia 
and Southern Asia, but the frail obstacle is crumbling 
away. The landing of a few Bolsheviks at the south 
of the Caspian Sea has served to remind Western Europe 
that Persia still has a Russian neighbour and that in 
considering the future of Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 
we cannot safely leave Russia out of account. It is, of 
course, improbable that Russia under any government 
could afford to engage in military adventures for many 
years to come, or that the Bolsheviks, corrupt and 
unpopular as they are, could organize a serious invasion 
of Persia, still less of Mesopotamia or India. Nevertheless, 
they might do a great deal of mischief, and the menace 
cannot be entirely disregarded. One of the arguments 
most commonly used by those who object even to 
commercial dealings with the Bolsheviks is that if we help 





to restore the railways of Russia we shall simply facilitate 
their plans for attacking our Asiatic possessions. It 
may be doubted whether, before accepting the mandate 
for Mesopotamia, the Government took full account of 
these possibilities or counted the cost of administering 
and defending that territory. For the time being, 
Mesopotamia’s poverty will be its best safeguard against 
external aggression. When it is developed on modern 
lines, with large irrigated areas under corn and with 
oil-wells at work, it will offer more temptations to the 
spoiler. We must hope that the Arabs will learn by that 
time how to govern themselves, so that our responsibilities 
may be lessened. The Syrians have raised awkward 
questions by the way in which they asserted their independ- 
ence and declared the Emir Feisul their King, but there 
is consolation for their French mandatory in the fact 
that they can manage their own afiairs. On the other 
hand, it would be premature to assume that Syria is 
tranquil. There are ugly reports of Turkish intrigues 
with some of the Arab factions, and the Syrians and the 
Hedjaz Arabs have not really much in common. Even 
Palestine has not escaped the epidemic of unrest. The 
racial riots in Jerusalem and the destruction of a Christian 
village in Galilee by Arabs are ominous signs. The 
promise of a Jewish National Home in Palestine was 
worded so vaguely as to give an opportunity to anti-Jewish 
intriguers to suggest that the Moslem natives, who are 
perhaps the indigenous Canaanites and Amorites, would 
be expropriated. The appointment of Mr. Herbert Samuel 
as High Commissioner to exercise our mandate in Palestine 
is sure to be interpreted, however unjustly, as a proof 
that the small Jewish minority is to rule the large Moslem 
and Christian majority. Palestine is a small country, 
and can easily be kept in order by a few battalions, but 
in times like these we cannot regard with complacency 
any fresh military commitments, however modest. Egyp% 
itself is a sufficiently serious problem, to say nothing of 
India. In the former territories of the Ottoman Empire, 
we and our Allies cannot afford to employ large forces. 
We ought to depend on policy and prestige to maintain 
tranquility. But if the Allies are not agreed on a working 
policy, the moral effect of our prestige must be weakened. 

There is little comfort to be derived from glancing 
across the Atlantic or to the Far East. The American 
people will decide next November on their Government’s 
attitude towards the outer world. In the meantime 
America cannot be expected to play any official part 
in cooling the seething pot in Europe and Western Asia. 
The Senate has formally declined to approve of an American 
mandate for Armenia. If we had not so much to concern 
us nearer home, the situation in Eastern Siberia, Manchuria, 
and China would be excitirig anxiety. The news is con- 
flicting and does not throw much light on the course of 
Japanese policy, but America is watching Japanese actions 
in China with a very critical eye. As the alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan has to be renewed next month, 
we cannot be indifferent to the tone of the relations between 
Japan and America nor to the fact that there are rival 
currents of opinion within the Japanese Government, 
in which the military chiefs are still highly influential. 
Yet we may count on Japanese prudence, so that the Far 
East need not add to our burden of care for the time being. 
There is enough to occupy our statesmen in the West. 

It would be idle to suppose that all these dangerous 
complications could have been smoothed out, as by a 
magic wand, as soon as the war ceased. Nothing could 
be more unfair than to attribute the unrest solely to the 
failings of the British Government or of the Allied Ministers. 
If they had been supermen, they could not have upset 
old monarchies and set up many new States without 
causing much commotion. Nevertheless, we are bound 
to say that the Allies by their long delays and their lack 
of coherent principles have done something to aggravate 
the confusion. Their attitude towards Bolshevik Russia 
reminds us in some ways of the attitude of the Kuropean 
Powers towards Revolutionary France. No sober historian 
would deny that if Russia, Austria, and Prussia had been 
sincerely desirous of suppressing the Revolution in 1792 
and restoring the Bourbons, they could have done so. 
Valmy was an excuse, and not a reason, for the Duke of 
srunswick’s retreat. The Allies did not put down the 
Jacobins because they lacked the will, not the power. 
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Catherine the Second approved of the anti-revolutionary 
crusade because she meant to annex Poland while Austria 
and Russia were engaged on the Rhine. Prussia was 
torn between a covetous desire for Polish land and envy 
of the prestige which Austria might gain in Western 
Germany by a military promenade to Paris. Austria 
for her part was actuated as much by jealousy of Prussia 
as by a desire to assist Louis XVI., the husband of an 
Austrian archduchess, and at the same time saw profit 
in humbling France. The Powers actuated by such 
divers motives as these naturally could not co-operate 
to any good purpose in an anti-Jacobin campaign. The 
Jacobins, being united and desperate, easily checked the 
invasion by a show of military force, and afterwards, by 
adroit diplomacy, split up the Coalition. Prussia was the 
first to make a separate peace with the “ Reds” of that 
day. Similarly, the Allies have failed to free Russia from 
the Bolsheviks because they could never agree either on 
the principle or on the methods of intervention. If they 
had all supported General Denikin, he would long since 
have been ruling with an Assembly at Moscow. But 
each Ally took a different line, and the net result of all 
their efforts is that the Bolsheviks, for the time being, 
dominate Russia. It seems to us that the first condition 
of any improvement in the situation is that the Allies 
should formulate a common policy, for Russia and other 
disturbed countries, and adhere to it strictly. Ifthe League 
of Nations is ever to be of any use, its Council will have to 
agree upon a course of action and follow it to the end. 
We should like to see the Supreme Council of the Allies 
giving an object-lesson of the kind to the Council of the 
League, which will presumably succeed it in the general 
supervision of this hemisphere. Of course the adoption 
of a common policy would prevent any one Prime Minister 
from indulging in improvisations, brilliant perhaps, but 
out of key. Whether Mr. Lloyd George would ever submit 
to such a self-denying ordinance, we may take leave to 
doubt, and he is not the only offender. But it is plain 
that if the Allies persist in disagreeing about fundamental 
questions like Russia and persist also in trying experiments 
without regard to what the others are doing, the present 
state of confusion in Eastern Europe and Western Asia may 
continue indefinitely. 





DISRAELI ON THE SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE 
JEWS.—I. 

FPXHE question whether there exist on the Continent 
or even here Secret Societies with ultra-revo- 
lutionary aims inspired and controlled by Jews, and if so, 
what type of Jews and for what particular purposes, is 
still causing a great deal of interest, if not, indeed, anxiety. 
That being so, we need make no apology for returning to 
the subject treated by us the other day in reviewing the 
now notorious pamphlet, The Jewish Peril. In our notice 
we only had time to refer very generally to Disraeli’s 
writings dealing with the matters in question. Here we 
desire to set forth the actual words of the great English 
statesman, who while a good patriot and a sincere Chris- 
tian was unquestionably also an ardent Jew. In the 
vonderful 24th chapter of the Life of Lord George Bentinck, 
a chapter which contains one of the most passionate vin- 
dications of the Semitie race ever written, Disraeli has to 
deal with and find excuses, or at any rate explanations, for 
the revolutionary side of Judaism—-just as now they have 
to be found by those who like ourselves demand Justice for 
the Jew. Disraeli writing in the fifties had to deal with the 
dilemma that, though he upheld the Jews as providing 
one of the main props of law and order in Europe, the 
chosen people had been among the chief inspirers of the 
revolutions which in ’48 swept like a hurricane over Europe. 
Disraeli’s apology is both bold and ingenious. He makes 
no attempt to deny or to dilute the facts.. He fully admits 
them. After a glowing panegyric of the Jews and what 
they have taught and practised in the world he continues :— 
“Thu it will be seen that all the tendencies of the Jewish 
race are conservative. Their bias is to religion, property, and 
natural aristocracy, and it should be the interest of statesmen 
that this bias of a great race should be encouraged, and their 
energies and creative powers enlisted in the cause of existing 
society. But existing society has chosen to persecute this race 


which should furnish its choicest allies, and what has been the 
eonsequence 7 
destructive principle in Europe. 


They may be traced in the last outbreak of the 
An insurrection takes place 








against tradition and aristocracy, against religion and prone 
Destruction of the Semitic principle, extirpation of the Jouss 
religion, whether in the Mosaic or in the Christian form, the bho pa 
equality of man and the abrogation of property are proclaime i io 
the Secret societies who form provisional governments, and ia y 
Jewish race are found at the head of every one of them. The so Bd 
of God co-operate with Atheists ; the most skilful escumaloter 
of property ally themselves with communists ; the peculiar and 
chosen race touch the hand of all the scum and low castes of Euro iy 
And all this because they wish to destroy that ungrateful Ch ristendon 
which owes to them even its name, and whose tyranny they can i 
longer endure. When the Secret Societies, in February, 1848 
surprised Europe, they were themselves surprised by the’ uner. 
pected opportunity, and so little capable were they of seizing th» 
oceasion that, had it not been for the Jews, who of late years unfor- 
tunately have been connecting themselves with these unhalloy 
associations, imbecile as were the governments, the uncalled-f. 
outbreak would not have ravaged Europe. But the fiery ener, 
and the teeming resources of the children of Israel maintained fo» ;, 
long time the unnecessary and useless struggle. lf the road 
throws his eye over the provisional governments of German 
and Italy, and even France, formed at that period, he wij! 
recognize everywhere the Jewish element. Even the insu, 
rection and defence, and administration of Venice, which, fron, 
the resource and statesmanlike moderation displayed, co). 
manded almost the respect and sympathy of Europe, were acco 
plished by a Jew—Manini, who, by the by, is a Jew who pro 
fesses the whole of the Jewish religion, and believes in Calyayy: 
as well as Sinai, ‘a converted Jew’ as the Lombards styled hin, 
quite forgetting, in the confusion of their ideas, that it is t 
Lombards who are the converts—not Manini. ‘Thus it will |. 
seen that the persecution of the Jewish race has deprived Euro 
pean society of an important conservative element and added iv 
the destructive party an influential ally. Prince Metternich, th: 
most enlightened of modern statesmen, not to say the most inte}- 
lectual of men, was, though himself a victim of the Secret socic- 
ties, fully aware of these premises. It was always his custom, 
great as were the difficulties which in so doing he had to encounter, 
to employ as much as possible the Hebrew race in the public 
service. He could never forget that Napoleon in his noontids 
hour had been checked by the pen of the greatest of politica! 
writers ; he had found that illustrious author as great in tho 
cabinet as in the study; he knew that no one had more con 
tributed to the deliverance of Europe. It was not as a patron 
but as an appreciating and devoted friend, that the High Chan 
cellor of Austria appointed Frederick Gentz secretary to the 
Congress of Vienna—and Frederick Gentz was a child of Israel 
The equivocal principle of religious equality, the unqualified 
application of which seems hardly consistent with that recog- 
nition of religious truth by the State to which we yet adhere, 
and without which it is highly probable that the northern and 
western races after a disturbing and rapidly degrading period of 
atheistic anarchy may finally recur to their old national idola- 
tries, modified and mystically dressed up according to the spirit 
of the age. It may be observed that the decline and disasters 
of modern communities have generally been relative to their 
degree of sedition against the Semitic principle. Since the great 
revolt of the Celts against the first and second testament, at the 
close of the last century, France has been alternately in a state 
of collapse or convulsion. Throughout the awful trials of the 
last sixty years, England, notwithstanding her deficient and 
meagre theology, has always remembered Zion. The great 
transatlantic republic is intensely Semitic, and has prospered 
aceordingly. This sacred principle alone has consolidated the 
mighty Empire of all the Russias. How omnipotent it is cannot 
be more clearly shown than by the instance of Rome, when it 
appears in its most corrupt form. An old man on a Semitic 
throne baffles the modern Attilas, and the recent invasion of the 
barba:ians, under the form of red republicans, socialists, com- 
munists—all different phases which describe the relapse of the 
once converted races into their primitive condition of savagery. 
Austria would long ago have dissolved but for the Semitic 
principle ; and if the north of Germany has never succeeded in 
obtaining that imperial position which seemed its natural 
destiny, it is that the north of Germany has nover at any time 
been thoroughly converted. Some, perhaps, may point to 
Spain as a remarkable instance of decline in a country where 
the Semitic principle has exercised great influence. But the 
fall of Spain was occasioned by the expulsion of her Semitic 
population : a million families of Jews and Saracens, the most 
distinguished of her citizens for their industry and their intelli- 
gence, their learning and their wealth.” 


Those sentences which we have italicized in the above 
quotation should be specially noted. In 1848, as now, 
the Jews were accused, as they also had been at the begin 
ning of the French Revolution, of having taken a leading 
part in the subversive Secret Societies, which were held to 
have engineered the vast upheaval. Disraeli obviousl) 
felt the need for explaining the connection of his fellow 
Jews with those “ unhallowed associations.” In doing so 
his words seem to find a most curious and significant 
reverberation in what we must call till a better abstract 
of title is produced Dr. Nilus’s alleged documents. 


Another somewhat notable sidelight is thrown upon the 
Nilus pamphlet by Disraeli’s writings. It may be remem- 
bered that in the pamphlet the alleged Jewish conspirator 
and prophet makes a vehement and contemptuous attack 
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upon the three principles of Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity, and declares that they were used and are being 
used by the Jews as instruments of very great power for 
the destruction of Christian society. Disraeli, though he 
turns the argument to a very different use, glories in the 
fact that Jews have never bowed the knee to political 
abstractions. On the contrary, he asserts that they have 
always made a stand against the abstractions of rationalism 
and utilitarianism. The sophistries of equality are de- 
scribed with special vehemence, and curiously enough in 
this context special stress is laid upon the power which 
the possession of wealth has given to the Hebrew race. 
It will be remembered that in Professor Nilus’s pamphlet a 
similar claim is made for the Jews. They are there repre- 
sented as wielding and deserving power owing to their 
disbelief in equality and their possession of gold ! 


“The Jews represent the Semitic principle, all that is spiritual 
in our nature. They are the trustees of tradition, and the 
conservators of the religious element. They are a living and the 
most striking evidence of the falsity of that pernicious doctrine of 
modern times, the natural equality of man. The political equality 
of a particular race is a matter of municipal arrangement, and 
depends entirely on politieal considerations and circumstances ; 
but the natural quality of man now in vogue, and taking the form of 
cosmopolitan fraternity, is a principle which, were it possible to 
act on tt, would deteriorate the great races and destroy all the genius 
of the world. What would be the consequence on the great 
Anglo-Saxon republic, for example, were its citizens to secede 
from their sound principle of reserve and mingle with their 
negro and coloured populations ? In the course of time thby 
would become so deteriorated that their states would probably 
he reconquered and regained by the Aborigines whom they have 
expelled, and who would then be their superiors. But though 
nature will never ultimately permit this theory of natural equality 
io be practised, the preaching of this dogma has already caused 
much mischief, and may occasion much more. The native tendency 
of the Jewish race, who are naturally proud of their blood, 
is against the doctrine of the equality of man. They have also 
«nother characteristic, the faculty of acquisition. Although the 
European laws have endeavoured to prevent their obtaining pro- 
perty, they have nevertheless become remarkable for their accumu- 
lated wealth.’—{Life of Lord George Bentinck, Chapter XXIV.) 





A TASK FOR BRITISH FREEMASONS. 
\ E publish above the first of two papers on certain 
aspects of the controversy over The Jewish Peril 
pamphlet—an article which can best be described as the 
Jews and Secret and Revolutionary Societies viewed through 
Disraeli’s spectacles. The subject of such societies, whether 
Jewish or non-Jewish, is not only of great historical interest 
but of immediate importance. As our readers know, we 
hold that the chief danger in the whole matter is not what 
the secret revolutionary societies with their fantastic 
schemes can accomplish by direct action. The danger 
lies not in their fustian rhetoric, their cabalistic ritual, 
their Wardour Street nomenclature, and their muddle- 
headed mysticism, but in the evil effects which may be 
produced upon the minds of the public throughout the 
civilized world by the panic which these international 
bogey men are seeking to create. A general atmosphere of 
suspicion is likely to do far more harm than any actual 
conspiracy to bring about the reign of “ Anti-Christ.” 
Therefore, though one may feel a sense of disgust and 
contempt for this unsavoury and insane subject and for 
all the lore of crazy Secret Political Societies and their often 
ejually crazy opponents and exposers,as we most certainly 
do, we also feel that it is necessary to investigate them and 
see exactly how the world stands in regard to them. Doctors 
very properly feel a similar sense of contempt and disgust 
for the vapourings of Hypochondriacs and Neuras- 
thenics. Yet the wisest and most experienced of physi- 
cians have come to realize that this morbid psychology 
niust be investigated and understood if cures are to be 
eflected. Therefore there must, we hold, be investigation 
of the whole subject of secret and revolutionary societies. 
More light is always good and especially in regard to extra 
dark places, and will probably be suflicient to create a 
cure without any direct measures. The more knowledge 
we obtain of the Secret Societies the more discredited 
they are likely to become. But as soon as they become 
discredited they become ridiculous and so harmless or 
at any rate much less injurious. 
In regard to this matter of inquiry we have a specific 
suggestion to make. The Freemasons of both England 


and America and of the English-speaking world as a whole 








are perfectly sane, reasonable and loyal people. Without 
attempting to infringe upon their secrets we may quite 
safely say that their Lodges are composed of good, and 
very often, extra good citizens who happen to have a 
taste for ritual and moderate mysticism—two things for 
which many minds, and these very often of able men, 
crave greatly. The Masons of the English-speaking world, 
as good citizens, are always ready to do the State and 
Mankind service. To do so indeed is implicit in their 
obligations and in the spirit of their mystery. Here, then, 
Is a great opportunity. Why should not a body com- 
posed of the most distinguished of the Freemasons 
of England, of the British Empire, and, if that is 
physically possible, of America, be appointed by the 
Masonic Lodges to inquire on a very wide reference into 
the nature and actions of secret societies of a revolutionary 
character and report thereon to the world public? The 
Inquiry or part of it might be “tiled,” but the verdict 
should of course be open. Our Masons form a body which 
commands confidence by its history, its traditions, 
and above all by the high character of the men 
who belong to it. Further, they understand the 
nature of Secret Societies and would not be mystified 
or awe-struck by the shibboleths of Illuminism. They 
would be able to give such things their true value. 
The Masonic investigators in our scheme would neither 
treat them with too much contempt as might the uninitiated 
nor, again, give them too much importance. The opinion 
of the leading Freemasons on the allegations of an intey- 
national conspiracy raised by The Jewish Peril pamphlet 
would clearly be well worth having. 

In pressing our proposal upon the Freemasons of the 
British Empire we would suggest that the Inquiry should 
be presided over by a Judge, who was also a Freemason, and 
that he should have associated with him one or two Free- 
masons who by life in India, Africa, or on the Continent 
know at first hand something of certain Secret Societies 
which are believed to entertain revolutionary ideas and 
aspirations, but which at the same time claim, whether 
rightly or wrongly, a share of the Masonic tradition. 
Many of these Societies are, we know, actually excom- 
municated and regarded with detestation by the English 
Freemasons, but we want something more specific than 
general suspicion. What is wanted is a report by men who 
have special knowledge as to whether there is or is not 
any serious danger from the Continental Semi-Masonic 
Societies, and, if it is found that there is such danger, as to 
what is the best method of safeguarding civilization from 
their attacks. Next we want a report upon whether the 
Jews dominate these Societies, and if so whether their 
leaning is Anti-Christian. Here we may say that we feel 
pretty confident that no such report is likely to be in favour 
of persecution or suppression, for that is the very atmosphere 
in which Masonry of the evil type flourishes and grows 
dangerous. 

We venture to say that if the Roman Church had not 
violently attacked the Secret Societies and placed them 
under its ban, Continental Masonry would probably have 
been now as innocent as English Masonry and would, as 
in England, be working with the Christian Churches and 
not against them. As long as Secret Societies are left 
unpersecuted they tend to spend their energies in Ritualisin 
and Mysticism. When they are attacked they very 
naturally hit back and their secret organization gives 
them a great deal of power to do so. 

Secret Societies, indeed, almost always spring from 
persecution. The present writer once asked a native of 
India of great ability and high distinction, whether it was 
true that a certain Oriental Sect which was deemed heretical, 
had secret signs by which its members were known to 
each other, and whether generally they adopted the 
mechanism of Freemasonry. ‘Of course,’ was his reply. 
“ If you think of it, no body of people persecuted for their 
opinions, and yet determined to maintain them, could 
possibly exist without secret means of recognizing cach 
other.” 

You sow tyranny and there spring up Revolutionary 
Lodges. Lenin and his Chinese mercenaries and execu- 
tioners are as natural and inevitable a reaction from 
Czardom and the Secret Police as Delirium tremens from 


Alcoholism. 
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BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. 

| i belongs to a particular form of imagination to take pleasure 

in concentrated worth. Even now when money is so 
scarce a great many people love to feel that they have a small 
fortune “ locked up” in a jewel or a picture. The beauty of the 
painting or the stones make their appeal, but it is not that 
exclusively or even primarily which delights them. It is not 
the genius of the painter, but the rarity of the possession which 
they think of as they gloat over the picture, and ~vhen the flash 
of the jewel catches their eyes they are bewitched by its value 
no less than by its lustre. This joy in small possessions—small 
in the sense that they are contained in a very small space—is 
not peculiar to those who have all that money can buy. Men 
and women cling to them instead of what would seem to their 
friends greater goods instead of more obvious pleasures and 
more ease of living. Treasures which can actually be 
grasped seem to their critics not worth having. To the 
generality of persons the thought that so many possibilities 
lie dormant within a tiny compass is simply irritating. 
“There within that frame or within that box lies what I 
long for and cannot afford,” they would say to themselves if 
circumstances gave them “ valuables” and forbade them to 
turn them into money. “If I sold them I could still feast 
my eyes upon better ones whenever I had a fancy to do so, 
and the money I should get would give me my heart’s desire, 
whatever it may be: more leisure or more luxury or social 
advantage, a motor-car or a yacht or what not.” They would 
get to hate the sight of the “ treasures.” This is the common- 
sense view of the majority, but it is far from being the universal 
one. We have all known charming and not seemingly very 
eccentric persons who have practised an irksome economy to 
retain cherished possessions whose sale would have relieved them 
ofall need for it. They have not of course been poor people, but 
they have lived that uncomfortably limited life which is led in 
moderately pleasant surroundings by those whose first thought 
is to spare. Again, there are people who live in luxury who 
evidently set very great store by comfort who yet spend upon 
ornaments for their womenkind an amount which seems wholly 
out of proportion to their fortunes. They are so fond of the good 
things of this world that it seems incredible that they should 
forego any of them for the sake, for instance, of a string of pearls; 
yet they do make the sacrifice and it does appear to make them 
and their wives and daughters happy. 

Of course the fascination of jewels is a thing which has never 
been entirely accounted for. It is felt as genuinely by the stock- 
broker of to-day as by the viking of a thousand years ago, and 
cannot therefore have much to do with risks run to obtain them. 
To the modern imagination pearls do not come from the depths of 
the sea nor diamonds from the heart of the earth. They both 
come from Bond Street, where they lie in the window under 
the electric light at the service of anyone who has sufficient 
balance at his bank. Some spell lies hidden in their shimmering 
bodies. All the same, it must be admitted that only experts 
can tell reality from imitation where jewels are concerned, 
and it is therefore evident that costliness is the greater part 
of their charm. Indeed, we cannot help thinking that it is in 
their costliness rather than in their beauty that romance lies. 
They are of the stuff that dreams are made of—and paste is not. 
The man who determines to “ realize’? his dreams, to turn his 
jewel or any othersuch treasure tomoney can dream no more, he 
has deliberately waked himself. While he retained it, while he 
could look at it and show it off to his friends upon his wife’s 
finger he could have a fresh dream about it every day. It is 
worth, he could say to himself, such and such a sum. He knows, 
and all who see it know, that to the extent of that sum he is 
powerful, or, rather, to the extent which that sum symbolizes he 
can afford to waste. If he is a vulgar man he gets from this 
thought a vulgar pleasure ; if he is, on the other hand, a man of 
fine imagination he gets a more subtle one; if he is a poet he 
may still get satisfaction from the feeling of potentiality flashed 
into his mind by the brilliant stone. The pleasure of the three 
men is different in quality, but it has the same origin. 

How far all this applies in the case of a work of art it is 
difficult to say, but at any rate those who know most 
about art are seldom those who treasure one or two pictures 
of great rarity and money value to the exclusion of all 
that is new and nearly all which is not rare. Sometimes the 


picture is an heirloom, and when it is a portrait of an ancestor 
all sorts of things besides price may account for a determination 





a 
to retain it. A portrait may easily become a companion, and 
the interest of the educated in their ancestors is intense. ’ Men 
who have risen in the world, who belong to families whose hinds. 
tions are very dim, feel it as keenly as those who, because of 
their clear traditions, the world calls great. Groping among 
very dim family histories is supposed to be a snobbish peculiarity 
and consequently many proud people do it in secret, but 
every man of trained imagination feels almost as eager 
a desire to know the whence as the whither and dreams 
of his ancestors with the same pleasure that he dreams of his 
grandchildren—whether possible or in being. These dreams of 
the past may be delightfully illuminated by a portrait; it may 
throw light on children’s characters and prospects; it may 
enhance the natural interest which a man takes in himself. Again, 
the possession of a great picture gives a pleasant sense of import. 
ance not necessarily related to money. It connects its owner 
with greatness of mind and confers upon him a distinction which, 
though most of us would be content to barter for more tangible 
delights, we cannot unless we are quite inhuman hold in contempt. 
That beautiful thing he feels is almost as much his as though 
he created it. It is by his favour that the world sees it; it js 
within his power to keep it for ever away from the public eye, 
He is in a position to confer a favour on the world—a recurrent 
favour such as its value would never enable him to grant and 
grant again. He is a bigger man in his own imagination becauss 
of it, and there is likely to be something rather noble about this 
dream of a wholly benevolent power. Why people who need the 
money refuse to sell collections of articles not individually very 
beautiful or very interesting will always remain a puzzle to the 
non-collecting world. Ifthey made the collection themselves they 
may like it as a memorial of the chase, otherwise it is difficult 
to understand why it should give its owner more delight than 
saved money in a stocking—delightfully productive of mental 
imagery as such a stocking always is. Neither the sequence nor 
the bank-notes have the subtle fascination of artistry or the 
savage attraction of a jewel. Some light, however, is thrown 
on the subject by the joy which children find in “ treasures” 
whose power to fire the imagination grown-up people are com- 
pletely at a loss to explain. Even the child may not regard them 
as pretty. They are dear to him only as aids to fancy, and he is 
content to suffer ridicule and reproof in order to retain them. 
The scorn or the scolding are to him as the “ rent’”’ which the 
grown-up treasure lover must pay to keep his possession. They 
are the price of a dream, and after all a really delightful dream 
is as well worth having as most realities. 





THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. 

NHE Romanes Lecture delivered at Oxford on Thursday 
week by the Dean of St. Paul’s should cause as much 
heart-searching as the famous discourse in Evolution and Ethics 
which Huxley gave from the same platform in 1893. Huxley 
in his eloquent survey of ancient philosophy and modern science 
showed that the “survival of the fittest”? did not imply the 
survival of the best in the most moral beings, and that “ social 
progress means a checking of the cosmic progress at every step 
and the substitution for it of another, which may be called the 
ethical process. The thief and the murderer follow nature 
just as much as the philanthropist. The theory of evolution 
encourages no millennial anticipations.” Taking up Huxley's 
parable after twenty-seven years, which have not on the whole 
encouraged facile optimism, Dr. Inge—whose lecture has just 
been published by the Clarendon Press (2s. net)—assured his 
audience that the belief in Progress, “‘ not as an ideal but as an 
indisputable fact, not as a task for humanity but as a law of 
Nature,” was only a modern superstition. The encients recog- 
nized progress and decline, but favoured the theory of a series 
of cycles in which history repeats itself—a theory that commended 
itself to Goethe and to Shelley. The Middle Ages looked to 
another world for perfection. In the eighteenth century 
** Western Europe began to dream of an approaching millennium 
without miracle, to be gradually ushered in under the auspices 
of a faculty which wes called Reason.”” The French Revolution 
and still more the Industrial Revolution convinced the multitude 
that the dream was coming true. “It was obvicus to many of 
our grandparents that a nation which travels sixty miles an 
hour must be five times as civilized as one which only travels 
twelve.” Hegel, Comte and Darwin, as interpreted by Herbert 
Spencer, appeared to give philosophic sanction to “ the blessed 
law of progress.” “ Progress is not an accident but a necessity,” 
said Spencer; “What we call evil and immorality must 
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a 
disappear. It is certain that man must become rperfect.” 
Dr. Inge dissents. 

In his caustic way, the lecturer pointed out that “ civilization 
js 2 disease which is almost invariably fatal unless it is checked 
in time.” The Hindus and Chinese advanced to a certain point 
and then stopped. They survive, but where are the Greeks and 


Romans ?: 

“ Aristocracies everywhere die out. Do we not see to-day 
the complex organization of the ecclesiastic and college don 
succumbing before the simple squeezing and sucking organs of 
the profiteer and trade unionist ? If so-called civilized nations 
show any protracted vitality, it is because they are only civilized 
at the top. Ancient civilizations were destroyed by imported 
barbarians ; we breed our own.” 

Has man, the Dean inquired, improved the world by domina- 
ting it? ‘If it is progress to turn the fields and woods of Essex 
into East and West Ham, we may be thankful that progress is 
a transient and sporadic phenomenon in history.” He recalled 
Huxley’s disavowal of progress from the scientific side and 
quoted Mr. Bertrand Russell’s assertion that, in the struggle 
with the cosmic progress foreshadowed by Huxley, men must 
go under. Dr. Inge dismissed that “ natural snob,” the his- 
torian, with contempt. The politician had been corrupted by 
the superstition: “On the theory of progress, whatever is 
coming must be right.” 

“The votaries of progress mistake the flowing tide for the 
river of eternity, and when the tide turns they are likely to be 
left stranded like the corks and scraps of seaweed which mark 
the high-water line. This has already happened, though few 
realize it. The praises of Liberty are mainly left to Conser- 
vatives, who couple it with Property as something to be defended, 
and to conscientious objectors, who dissociate it from their 
country, which is not to be defended. Democracy—the magic 
ballot-box—has few worshippers any longer except in America, 
where men will still shout for about two hours—and indeed much 
longer—that she is ‘ great ’,”’ 


But 


With a passing dig at the “ popularized Hegelianism ” and 
its theory of “a self-improving universe,” Dr. Inge went on to 
maintain that “ the belief in a law of progress has prejudicially 
affected the religious beliefs of our time.’ “Only one great 
Church, old in worldly wisdom, knows that human nature does 
not change and acts accordingly”—in the Papal Syllabus of 
1864 condemning Progress and Liberalism. After all, whet is 
progress ? The species, Dr. Inge thinks, shows no physical 
progress. ‘‘ He would be # bold man who should claim that we 
are intellectually equal to the Athenians or superior to the 
Romans.” As for moral improvement, the recent war has 
shown in the German atrocities in Belgium, the Turkish massacres 
in Armenia and the Bolshevik horrors that man can be as 
ferocious and brutal as ever. Ought we to expect anything 
else when civilization is the negation of eugenics? ‘‘ The new 
practice of subsidizing the unsuccessful by taxes extorted from 
the industrious is cacogenics erected into @ principle. 

Yet Dr. Inge admits that it is the nature of man to aspire 
and hope. Must not the hopeful instinct serve some function ? 
“The ancients were not pessimists ; but they distrusted Hope.” 
Christianity, however, made Hope a moral virtue for the first 
time. It assumed various forms in the course of time, end one 
of them was that law of progress which, Dr. Inge thinks, “ is 
nearly worn out.” The Victorian age “was one of the great 
ages of the world, and its greatness was bound up with that 
very idea of progress which, in the crude forms which it usually 
assumed, we have seen to be an illusion.” Clough’s warning— 
“Go! say not in thine heart, And what then, were it accom- 

plished, 
Were the wild impulse allayed, what were the use and the 

gocd ?”’ 
Twentieth-century men wents to know 
the answer, if there be one. Dr. Inge repeated his favourite 
theory that society may return from industrialism to the quiet 
rural conditions of Cromwell’s day. ‘‘ The race wiil have tried 
a great experiment and will have rejected it as unsatisfying.” 
Ideas sre always contending with one another for predominance, 
but those which prevail are not necessarily better or trucr than 
Dr. Inge admitted that man could, 
But 
—narrow, steep and difficult, as Hesiod said 
For mankind as 


has been disregarded. 


those which are rejected. 
if he chose, do much to raise himself towards high ideals. 
the path of progress- 
long o70—must be trodden by the individual. 
& whole we “ must cut down our hopes to @ very modest and 
humble aspiration ’’—that, though we cannot look for a mil- 
lennium, we may be saved from reverting to savagery. We 


may 





even hope for “new flowering times of genius and virtue, 
not less glorious than the age of Sophocles or the age of 





Shakespeare.” We have purposely contented ourselves with 
summarizing, rather than commenting on, the Dean’s brilliant 
lecture, because it makes a very salutary tract for the times. 
The moral of it is that true progress, now as ever, rests with the 
individual. We cannot be saved, politically or morally, as a 
community. Wholesale conversions, as of the barbarians who 
accepted Christianity at the bidding of their kings, are essentially 
unreal. Sweeping changes made “ by order” do not connote 
any improvement. The individual man or woman must be 
converted if society as a whole is to make a step upward. The 
modern bureaucracy, of which Bolshevism is but an extreme 
menifestation, assumes the contrary, but it is clearly wrong. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 

[To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Spgcrator.’’] 
Sir,—-At the moment of writing the decision of the 
Government in regard to the special taxation of wealth 
accumulated during the war has not been announced, 
although it is possible that by the time these lines are 
before your readers the expected statement will have been 
made by the Chancellor. Mr. Chamberlain stated previous 
to the Parliamentary recess that the result of the Cabinet 
examination of the question would be announced as soon 
as possible after the Whitsuntide holidays, and will not 
have failed to impress upon his colleagues the need of 
prompt conclusion. He is fully conscious of the necessity 
of ending uncertainty concerning any financial question of 
the first importance, and is far more appreciative of the 
intimate relationship between finance and industry than 
might be supposed from the utterances of some of his 
critics. Whatever the decision may be, if it is endorsed by 
the Chancellor, it may be accepted that the action advised 
is taken solely in the national interest, and has not been 
influenced by any political motive. 

It was to be expected that opponents of financial policy 
as expressed in the Budget proposals would confront the 
Chancellor with statements made in last year’s Budget 
speech in the matter both of the Excess Profits Duty and 
the particular taxation of wealth, but there is, after all, no 
great inconsistency between those utterances and subse- 
quent taxation proposals and suggestions ; and the nation 
as a whole will be disposed to admire his courage in 
advancing measures of taxation which he deems necessary 
and desirable, even though they may seem at first sight to 
run counter to previous opinions. Circumstances can 
modify former views, and it is proper that taxation should 
be so adjusted as to fall as equitably as possible on the 
community as a whole. In saying this | have no wish 
to suggest that from certain aspects the policy decided upon 
will not prove a handicap to trade, and by restraining enter- 
prise tend to retard the industrial recovery which alone can 
see us through our financial and economic difficulties. But 
a Chancellor, confronted with the task of raising a great 
sum, would not be fitted to occupy his high office if he failed 
to take advantage of the prosperous conditions of business 
to secure for the Exchequer what he deemed to be its due. 

Unless the profits of industry generally had been main- 
tained at a high level the substantial sum expected to accrue 
from the Excess Profits Duty could not be obtained ; bus 
we know that the margin in favour of the trader and 
manufacturer has been exceptionally generous, and it 
would probably be difficult to prove that the addition to 
the duty constitutes a real hardship apart from the excep- 
tional cases to which the Chancellor has promised to give 
special consideration. The War Wealth Tax should 
perhaps be examined from the same standpoint, keeping 
in mind always that it was intended as a substitute and not 
as supplementary to the increase in the Excess Profits 
Duty. Mr. Chamberlain has stood his ground firmly on 
the question of a general levy on capital. This has been 
advanced in a good many quarters as the only means by 
which the national finances can be substantially improved, 
but very properly the Chancellor has insisted upon the 
distinction between capital which was accumulated under 
natural conditions, and with corresponding effort and 
enterprise on the part of the possessor, and the wholly 
abnormal accretions which many have secured out of the 
nation’s trials, and which it must be remembered are largely 
represented in the mountain of false money which finds 
expression in the floating debt. 

But whatever the circumstances, and however strong the 
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ease for regarding war-accumulated wealth from a stand- 
point of its own, the opposition to the principle of property 
valuation as the basis for taxation, even though of a 
special character and only once applied, is very strong. It 
is now a considerable time since the question of the capital 
levy was first definitely raised in relation to the immense 
size of the national liabilities. Mr. Bonar Law—during his 
occupancy of the Treasury, if memory serves me—brought 
it forward in an address to the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress. His remarks were in a sense 
con‘idential, but their substance soon came to the know- 
ledge of the public. Mr. Law suggested that the question 
should be examined as one of expediency. He expressed 
the view that it was for the nation as a whole to consider 
whether it would prefer a levy on capital in order to 
effect a big reduction of the national debt to the payment 
of heavy taxation over a long series of years. He had in 
mind of course a levy on the wealth of the entire community 
—I hasten to make clear that he did not actually advocate 
the proposal—with no doubt a certain free minimum in the 
interest of those of quite moderate resources. 

Controversy was immediately aroused and statisticians 
got busy on the question of the amount of capital which 
would be available for the purpose of the levy if ever 
attempted. The estimates covered a wide range, some, 
but not all, endeavouring to take account of the rise in 
values which had occurred in consequence of the world- 
wide disturbances produced by the war, a rise which, of 
course, has proceeded much further since that time. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s idea, as you know, is far less comprehensive. 
With an all-embracing levy he has stated unequivocally he 
would have nothing to do. He recognizes that to attempt 
to impose a tax of such a sweeping character would not only 
be extremely difficult, but would produce very serious 
financial disorganization. The much more limited plan 
which has been suggested is an entirely different matter and, 
as you are aware, the Chancellor asked the business com- 
munity to regard it as an insurance against the larger 
proposal. A levy limited to 75,000 persons and calculated 
to produce something less than £500,000,000 on the lines 
which the War Wealth Committee believes to be practicable, 
while not specifically recommending it, could scarcely be 
regarded as a really penalizing tax taking into account that 
it is to be based on capital which at any rate in considerable 
measure would not have been in the hands of the possessors 
except for the calamity of the war. 

With the main outlines of the Inland Revenue Scheme 
adopted by the Committee your readers are doubtless 
familiar, and I do not propose to examine it in detail, but 
it might be worth while to take some account of the sug- 
gested yield in its relation to the product of the increase in 
the Excess Profits Duty, for which it was intended as a 
substitute, and likewise to consider which tax would be the 
more readily available. The additional receipts from the 
Excess Profits Duty as a result of the 20 per cent. increase 
made in the Budget will for the current year be slight—a 
matter of only £10,000,000. It is in the following and 
subsequent years that the advantage will be gained, 
assuming that the tax is retained. The increase in the year 
in which the 60 per cent. is fully operative has been 
estimated at £100,000,000, and if it be assumed that profits 
will continue on the present scale—a large assumption 
perhaps—just five years would be required to bring in the 
£500,000,000 which it is believed would be yielded by the 
War Wealth Tax. Whether the latter impost would 
produce the sum more rapidly or whether the proceeds 
would be available for a corresponding reduction of the 
floating debt is of course uncertain. Everything would 
depend upon the policy adopted by the Treasury. 

As you know, the War Wealth Scheme involves two 
valuations with five years intervening, and this undoubtedly 
presents a problem of some difficulty because of the great 
change that has occurred in money values since 1914, the 
year of the first calculation. If 75,000 persons are affected 
by the tax, 150,000 separate valuations must be made, and 
although it would be necessary to impose a time limit to 
prevent unjustifiable delay, pretty considerable latitude 
would have to be allowed. Concessions would doubtless be 
necessary to those whose capital was not liquid or readily 
realizable. In many cases, probably, resources would be 


embarked in businesses in such form that the impost, 
although regarded as a capital levy, would really be 





furnished from income. No substantial 
Poe be gene | effected without 
inflation which is the very opposite to w is desi 
since no contribution woul heh to A a aa 
problem of high prices if Treasury deflation were balance 4 
by corresponding credit creation on the part of the }: om 
for the purpose of facilitating transfers of property “2 

The liability of course might be dealt with by the ta 
payer handing over Government securities to the Tre > 
for cancellation, and this undoubtedly would be the most 
simple way, but many of those liable might not have the; 
at disposal, and if the principal object of the capital levy ig 
to secure a reduction of the floating debt, that would not be 
secured unless the payment were made in cash or Treasur 
Bills. Moreover, if the question is examined stil] nn 
closely, it will be realized that while a payment in Treasur 
Bills would curtail the floating debt, inflation can be sedncal 
only by the use of existing funds—bank deposits—ijy 
extinguishing Government securities in the hands of or 
advances made by banks or others. It is these security 
holdings and advances that form the basis of the artificial 
money—not the securities owned by the public except to 
the extent that they are held by means of bank-created 
credit. Until they are redeemed from the proceeds of 
revenue or a capital tax produced in liquid form, the 
inflation will not have been dealt with. It is necessary that 
that redemption should be gradual. Deflation to be 
attended by the best results must not be hurried, and it is 
certainly an open question whether the revenue from the 
Excess Profits Duty or the receipts from a tax on wealth 
would produce in the most effective fashion the result 
desired. 

I think it will be realized from this analysis that the 
problem which the Government had to solve was somewhat 
complex. It was necessary to give very close considera- 
tion to the financial aspects of the question in the 
administrative sense, and likewise to the general effects of 
a proposal which could not find general acceptance. 
Needless to say, the decision will be regarded as of the 
greatest importance by the financial and commercial 
community.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 


The City, June 2nd. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—<——_——_ 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} 





BOLSHEVISM. 
{To THe Hvrrok or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—In your most interesting review of Professor Miliukov’s 
book on Bolshevism you have left out of account a very impor- 
tant factor when speaking of the difficulties of governing 
Russia, and that is the absence in that country of a middle 
class. For the grotesque paradox of Bolshevism in Russia is 
that the fury of the Bolshevik revolution is directed against 
the bourgeoisie, a class which is practically a negligible quan- 
tity there. Of course it is an exaggeration to say that there is 
no middle class in Russia, but that class is so smal] and so 
insignificant that it is unable to exercise any appreciable 
influence on the bulk of the population. What are the facts ° 
The area of the pre-war Russian Empire was 8,660,000 square 
miles with a population variously estimated at from 150 to 10 
millions. Of that total barely 10 per cent. dwelt in towns and 
about 5 per cent. were proletariat, that is to say wage-earners 
without a stake in the country. In this vast territory tlere 
are few towns, and among these fewer still that can be justly 
described as of any importance. Even the villages are at a 
considerable distance from each other. It is possible to travel 
for miles and miles in the centre of European Russia, as I have 
done, without coming across any signs of human habitation. 
In the winter, when the country is covered with snow and thie 
grey sky is laden with snow-clouds, it is even difficult to 
distinguish the horizon. 

The Russian peasant lives in dwellings, wears clothes and 
eats food, totally different from the dwellings, clothes and food 
of the town-dwellers. He thinks differently, in short he inhabits 
another world, and between him and the intelligenzia there is 
a great gulf fixed which not even Bolshevism, but only time 
and evolution, can bridge. He has nothing in common with 
the town-dweller and understands him as little as the town- 
dweller understands him. In other European countries the 
middle-classes have acted as a sort of centrifuge, a machine 
constantly dbsorbing and discharging elements from the upper 
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—— 
and lower layers of society. Thus it has proved a means of 
pringing the classes and the masses together. In a well- 
organized society there is a perpetual movement of component 
molecules, obscure men rising to the highest layers, and their 
descendants again filtering gradually down into the lowest. 
This binds the nation together in a common affinity. But in 
Russia the percentage of the middle-classes is too small to have 
aly appreciable effect on the masses. Then again, the popula- 
tion is too sparse to create that sense of social solidarity which 
js necessary in a civilized country and indispensable for good 
vernment. 

The Bolsheviks know all this very well, and hence they have 
hit upon the expedient of ruling the bulk of the population by 
force and terror. They are the self-appointed representatives 
of asmall minority, barely 5 per cent., of the people, and they 
are endeavouring to turn this insignificant proletarian fraction 
of the nation into an aristocracy. They have failed because 
they lack authority and understanding, for the peasants cannot 
be persuaded to accept their theories, which they mistrust and 
cannot comprehend, and the Bolsheviks are unable and never 
will be able to inspire confidence or make their ideas intelli- 
gible. Unfortunately, the Russian intelligenzia are just as 
unintelligible to the people as the Bolsheviks. This is the 
tragedy of the situation. It may be briefly summarized as 
follows: ‘Che autocracy discouraged intelligence for fear of 
revolution, consequently, when the revolution broke out, the 
small educated middle-class was powerless to guide it. But the 
Bolsheviks, subsidized by enemy money, being a small and 
resolute band, were able to step in and handle the situation, 
and will continue to remain in power until they fall to pieces 
from internal disintegration, or are defeated by outward foes. 
But they will never be able to create a united and harmoniously 
working Bolshevik Repubiic, because they are not the expres- 
sion of the will of the people, but a self-imposed alien tyranny 
with which the people have nothing in common.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EB. A. Braytey Hopeerts. 

96 Elvaston Place, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





A RUSSIAN RETROSPECT. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ SpecratTor.’’) 
Sm,—When so many conclusions, one more absurd than the 
other, are made about Russia it is no crime, I think, to recall 
a little page of Russian history and facts, which are certainly 
very characteristic. How is it that even in the eighteenth 
century, at a time when culture was still very unadvanced in 
tussia, we had names like Bagration, Roumianzoff, Koutouzoff, 
Souvoroff, and many others, who covered with glory not only 
themselves, but the whole of Russia? What guided these men, 
and what made them powerful? To settle that dilemma, you 
should remember that the above-mentioned names represented 
a generation of men, whose souls were well trained. Russian 
characters of that time were formed in the old religious, moral 
and patriotic atmosphere of family life. Parents and teachers 
understood what is the foundation of a great, national and 
religious Russia, which was at that time, and in our century, 
even generally called “ Holy Russia,” with a sense of loyalty, 
honour and patriotism. “ L’hypocrisie est un hommage rendu 
a la vertu”—and Germany seemed, at all events, to render 
that homage and to share these views, in teaching her children 
categorical principles, and based on moral order and patriotic 
ideals, 

It is not for me to judge now the sincerity and depth of 
that teaching, but in 1871, when France was defeated, one 
often heard the remark that it was the German professors 
and teachers who won the war. As one of their successes there 
certainly was a profound general knowledge of foreign lands 
and their peculiarities. As far as my country is concerned, 
the Russian ianguage, for instance, was taught in many schools, 
vood Russian books were translated into German, a fact which 
1 deploringly admit—is not much observed in England. And 
nowadays how useful and important real knowledge of Russia 
would be to England at this very moment! It would not be 
necessary to assure our great allies that there is a tremendous 
difference between real Russia, real “Holy” Russia, and the 
present diabolical combination, whose object is to uproot every 
religion, every morality, every sense of honour, every craving 
for high culture, beginning with churches and religious schools 
in every Christian country. There is a rescript, addressed by 
the Emperor Nicholas II. to his Prime Minister, the contents 
of which are worth knowing, but I am not aware whether even 
these important statements have been translated, if only par- 
tially, in England. Here are a few characteristic passages, 
which, I hope, may interest your readers :— 

““What I require from you,” said His Majesty, addressing 
his Empire, “is your constant attention to the maintenance 
of Russia’s best traditions and ideals. Her shield must never, 
under any conditions, be tarnished by consideration of personal 
interests. The welfare of my people must never be sacrificed 
to needless striving after conditions that are at variance with 





those grand and splendid national principles which have made 
Russia great and strong.” The same rescript further insists 
on an unswerving respect for law, and conscientious sense of 
responsibility on the part of all high authorities, in maintain- 
ing order, and in subordinating all personal opinion to the 
laws of the country. Compare these views to those of the 
present thieves and murderers, who have captured Russia hy 
tortures, forgeries, and lies. Every morality, according to 
these wretches, ought to be abolished. Children torn away 
from their parents and demoralized to the most infamous 
degree, every moral principle in schools outraged, hundreds of 
clergymen killed, property, truth and patriotism abolished— 
that is their doctrine. 

The Emperor’s appeal was particularly well-timed in Russia, 
when signs of red-tapeism began to make themselves too 
evident. There was, for instance, a question that lasted for 
thirty years, and without the Imperial interference would 
probably have been discussed till now. This, as related by one 
of our journalists, is even amusing, and worth quoting. The 
rebus, he tells us, was “ Armawir.” Has it to be described 
officially as a village or a town? Numerous voices were heaid 
in the affirmative, and no fewer voices in the negative, and 
these voices might be continued, perhaps, even now. A good 
remark was once made about Count Leo Tolstoy’s play, called 
The Power of Darkness. Somebody observed that what is as 
bad is “the Darkness of Power.” You naturally feel this 
darkness, when the same question is discussed by commissions 
on commissions, subdivided into more committees and endless 
discussions—one longs for energetic decision. It seems to me 
that even a mistaken solution is somtimes less dangerous than 
no solution at all. And the Emperor’s interference was, there- 
fore, often particularly precious and necessary in Russia. 
Your great Canning was right, when he said, “ Not institu- 
tions, but men.” Of course, every institution can be mis- 
managed, and, in order to come to great results, what is most 
necessary is great characters, great everlasting principles—in 
one word : great men are needed mindful of great religious and 
patriotic principles.—I am, Sir, &., OtGa Novikorr. 





THE REV. F. W. NORTH. 
(To THe Epirog or rae “ Spectator.’’) 
Sinx,—Your note on the arrival in this country of the Rev. F. W. 
North, the Chaplain of the British Church in Moscow, tempts 
me, as the parent of a British officer who was a prisoner in 
Moscow until lately, to call grateful recognition to the splendid 
services rendered to British prisoners in Moscow by Mr. and 
Mrs. North. Most of the British officers were originally con- 
fined with criminals in a common prison, and the food supplied 
to them was so meagre and disgusting that many of them (my 
son at least) would have perished but for the heroic and self- 
sacrificing efforts of Mr. and Mrs. North in providing them 
with necessary food.—I am, Sir, &c., L. J. Roserrs. 
2 Gwydir Gardens, Swansea. 





PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE STORM. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Among the forces leading toward Anglo-American friend- 
ship mentioned in your leader of May Ist, I was disappointed 
not to find mention of the English-Speaking Union, founded in 
London by Major Sir Evelyn Wrench on July 4th, 1918. 1! 

Union is made up of co-ordinate branches in England anil 
America, with Mr. Balfour as Hon. President of the Englis|: 
Branch, and Mr. Taft of the American. Its aims are “ to 
promote by every means in our power a good understandiny 
between the peoples of the United States of America and thie 
British Commonwealth; to extend the hand of welcome in 
every country to [English-sneaking visitors; and to perform 
other offices of a like friendly character.” On each side of 
the water there is a distinguished list of Vice-Presidents, 
and flourishing branches in the leading cities. Wherever 
possible the great civie festivals of both countries—as Shake- 


peare’s Birthday, Magna Charta Day, Empire Day, 
Independence Day, and Thanksgiving Day—are celebrated 
by joint meetings of Englishmen and Amercians. Only 


recently the English branch of the Union has opened fine new 
headquarters in Trafalgar Buidings, at No. 1, Charing Cro-, 
in which Americans are bidden always to consider themsel\ es 
at home, and steps are being made in a similar direction for 
the reception of English visitors in New York. An excellent 
monthly magazine, The Landmark, is published in London in 
the interests of the Union, and sent regularly to all members. 
Surely this organization deserves special mention in any dis- 
cussion of the question of Anglo-American harmony, whose 
first-rank importance among all international questions of the 
day you so ably recognize and so untiringly defend.—I am, 
Sir, &., Jarep S. Moore. 

Department of Philosophy, Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
[We touched in our article on some new manifestations of 
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British-American friendship. The English-Speaking Union, to 
which our correspondent pays a deserved tribute, is well known 
to our readers.—Ep., Spectator.] 


DIVORCE REFORM. 
{To THe Evitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Barker, quite rightly, writes with some experience 
when he advocates the extension of divorce jurisdiction to the 
County Courts. Therein he differs from Lord Heneage who, of 
course, has no practical knowledge of the subject. May I, also 
claiming experience of divorce cases (especially from the pro- 
vinces), and of work on circuit for many years and in the 
County Courts, say how entirely I dissent from the views these 
two gentlemen have expressed. I think it will be agreed that 
there is no branch of law work which demands such close 
scrutiny and such detached, independent treatment as divorce 
cases. No one, of course, would suggest that County Court 
judges are unequal to it. That is not the point. But the fact 
is that our County Courts generally are administered in such 
limited areas and the local and personal interests are so closely 
interwoven that it would be highly prejudicial to the end 
desired if divorce jurisdiction were extended to such courts. 
By all means remove such cases to the appropriate counties 
and try them on circuit. This ought to have been done years 
ago, and even if the Divorce Bill now before Parliament is not 
carried in its entirety it is much to be hoped that this modicum 
of reform will be effected. I deny that the change will be more 
costly than the County Court. Certainly it will be very much 
cheaper than in London. We have the authority of the Lord 
Chancellor that His Majesty’s judges are prepared to under- 
take this additional work on circuit. They are authorities in 
these matters whose opinions are entitleed to the fullest con- 
sideration. Most of them have sat at intervals in the Divorce 
Court. They know the delicate complexities often involved in 
these cases; and on all grounds we may, I submit, reasonably 
conclude that the tending by them of these cases on circuit will 
be the most effective guarantee for justice, efficiency, and 
economy.—I am, sir, &c., W. T. Lawrance. 
3 Dr. Johnson's Buildings, Temple. 





(To tne Eprtor or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In the controversy about divorce I have not seen it 
observed that Christ’s condemnation of it (quoted by the Arch- 
hishop of Canterbury in the House of Lords) was addressed to 
an audience, the majority of which were polygamists. I leave 
your readers to draw their own deductions; but mine are, 
first, that Christ was not admonishing future monogamous 
nations; and, secondly, that where a man has several wives, 
he may very well be blamed for divorcing one, even though 
she may scold or drink.—I am, Sir, &c., LatyMER. 
15 Hanover Square. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 

Str,—By his letter in your last issue Mr. J. E. H. Baker has 
definitely and authoritatively established the facts, first that 
more than 75 per cent. of the firms engaged in the fancy feather 
trade in this country, including all the larger and more 
responsible firms, are owned and controlled by British-born 
subjects, and secondly, that the 3,000 workpeople employed by 
them ‘‘ are also, with very few exceptions, British.” After ali 
the talk in and out of the House of Commons (and even in the 
columns of the Spectator) about ‘‘ Levantine Jews,” “a small 
band of East End traders chiefly of alien origin, and of a low 
end entirely unscrupulous type,” and much more to the same 
effect, Mr. Baker’s plain statement of the facts is somewhat 
startling to one who, like myself, has no interest whatever in 
the plumage trade, but who has endeavoured, as an independent 
publicist, to get at the truth on both sides of the controversy 
that is now raging around it. 

If I may venture for the first time to make publie the rough 
conclusions at which I have arrived I should say that, starting 
with a sentimental bias in favour of the Plumage Bill—a bias 
that for a long while survived even the intemperate language 
of its advocates—I have been forced by a study of the facts 
into an attitude of very considerable doubt. Verhaps I can best 
summarize my hesitations in the matter by a series of questions. 

Is it not the fact that most of the tales of unnecessary cruelty 
in the collection of egret and bird of paradise plumes relate 
to a part that is now obsolete, and that to-day the egret in 
Venezuela and India is scarcely shot at all during the breeding 
season, or at any time, but is, on the contrary, protected and 
preserved partly by strict game laws and partly by the self- 
interest of the natives and of the State who have found in the 
hird a valuable source of income? Is it not the fact that by 
far the greater proportion of the egret feathers reaching the 
London market from Venezuela are dropped feathers? Is it 


not also the fact that only the males of the bird of paradise 
are shot for their plumes, and these not until they are three 





| 
years old and have already mated once or twice? Finally, is it 
not the fact that there is not the slightest danger of = eho 
mination of either species, but that, on the contrary, the value 
of their feathers is leading, as it has already led in the ina 
of the ostrich, not to their reckless destruction, but ¢o their 
careful and provident preservation? 

So far as I can tell, though I do not wish to dogmatize on the 
point, the balance of the available evidence inclines towards 
an affirmative answer to all these questions. What appears i‘ 
have happened in the case of the feather trade is what has 
happened in a score of similar instances. Fashion or new 
discovery suddenly gives to the skin or horns or fur or tusks 
or plumage of some animal a marketable value it had not 
previously possessed. The animal is at once hunted and killed 
indiscriminately, cruelly; blindly. Then it is perceived that, if 
this goes on, the new industry to which it has given rise must 
perish from an exhaustion of supplies. There ensues a gradual 
but a complete change of policy, in which haphazard slaughter 
gives way to measures of protection, of scientific regulation, 
and even of attempted and frequently successful domestication, 
The feather trade has gone through its black phase, and I do 
not doubt it was black enough. But it seems to me probably 
that humanity and self-interest have by now combined to make 
the commerce in plumage as free from cruelty as any industry 
can be, the raw material of which is furnished by animals. 
Certainly so long as I wear a fur coat, and possess some rem- 
nant of a sense of humour and proportion, I shall feel morally 
debarred from rebuking women for sporting egret feathers in 
their hats. 

May I add a word or two on the Plumage Bill itself? It 
passed its Second Reading on a Friday morning, after an all- 
night sitting, without any debate, and in a House where only 
69 Members voted. It does not seem to me right—and here I 
am sure you will agree with me—that any British industry 
whatever its nature or study, should be jeopardised by a snap- 
vote such as this. The Bill is so drawn as to come into operation 
in one month after it reaches the Statute Book. One month, 
in other words, is all the time that is allowed the three thousand 
operatives who are engaged in the trade to find other employ- 
ment if they can. Here, again, I cannot imagine the Spectator 
approving so merciless a clause. Finally, the chief effect of the 
Bill, so far as I can see, must be not to mitigate whatever 
cruelty still exists in the feather trade, not to save the life of 
any bird anywhere, but simply to transfer the industry from 
London to the Continent, whence the importation of the for- 
bidden plumes into England, on the hats or in_ the 
luggage of individual passengers, is expressly permitted. 
The Bill, in other words, amounts to a declaration that the 
humanitarian interests which it is intended to serve will be 
hetter looked after if the trade in fancy feathers, other than 
the ostrich or the eider duck, is taken out of British hands and 
put in the hands of Frenchmen, Belgians, or Germans. There 
may, or there may not, be an ethical or moral problem involved 
in the commerce in plumage. But assuming there to be one, is 
it not clear that this Bill altogether fails to solve it?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Sypney Brooks. 

[To tHe Epiror or tre “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The issues of the Spectator for March 20th and 27th have 
just reached me containing articles on the subject of the Wild 
Birds’ Plumage Bills now pending. I do not know what the 
exact provisions of the Bills are, and therefore attempt no 
criticism. Without doubt there are evils in the plumage trade 
which should be eradicated, and if the Bills are devoted to that 
purpose alone they must have the support of all civilized per- 
sons. But are they not rather intended to prevent all trade in 
plumage? At least, such seems to be the object of your articles. 
For the warmth of your feelings has led you to draw an exag- 
gerated and, you will pardon my saying it, an unfair picture. 

May I draw your attention to the remarks at the top of 
column 2 of page 413 2 You say: “ So far as we have been able 
to discover there is no genuine example of the successful farm- 
ing of wild birds. .. . The fact is that so little is known of the 
habits of wild birds which breed in remote parts of the world 
that the farmer scarcely knows how to begin his business of 
scientific farming.”” Now, in as much as this refers to the 
egret, it is so far from the truth that it would appear that you, 
like the hypothetical scientific farmer, know nothing of the 
habits and habitats of the bird. Along every Indian river, 
by the side of every Indian lake or pond, wherever there is 
water and good grazing, you may see the egrets hobnobbing with 
the cattle and the buffaloes. So used are these “ remote ” birds 
to mankind that they searcely worry about the presence of the 
herdsmen. Those who wish to study the egret can do so with 
ease and completeness; they would discover, incidentally, what 
the writer of one article of yours has not discovered, namely, 
that the prized feathers grow from the egret’s neck, and are net 
io he found “on the wings wrenched from the parent bird” 
(p. 414). 
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Two months ago I was touring along the Indus where it runs 


between the Punjab and Bahamalpur State, and I happened to 
come across an egret farm, Under a clump of trees were a 
number of reed huts, each about fifteen feet square and ten 
fect high, cool and airy. In each hut were some forty or so 
egrets. The nesting season was in full swing, and some ten 
pirds were sitting. All the birds had been bred, and were 
preeding, in captivity. They were quite tame, and one mother 
made but little fuss when she was pushed off her nest to enable 
me to see a young bird breaking its way through its shell. The 
egrets were in thoroughly healthy condition; the feathers had 
been plucked from their necks, but there were no wounds or 
tears. The birds require constant attention and their proper 
food. Given these, they are not difficult to farm. I was not 
able to find out the average life of an egret in captivity, but 
the price of a bird is at least four or five times the value of 
The farm is run by a small 
I trust that 
this will convince the more sober advocates of the Bills that 


i. 


the feathers on any one bird. 
village, and is their sole source of livelihood. 


there are two sides to the question.—I am, Sir, &c., 





OUR MOTHERS AND BABIES. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—May I endeavour to enlist the sympathies of your readers 
in a matter that is of paramount importance to the nation, the 
training of those responsible for the proper treatment of the 
mother and her baby, both before and after its birth? 

Aid to the mother at the time of her greatest need is an old 
desire in this country, but it is only during the last eighteen 
years that Parliament seriously took in hand the training of 
midwives, and it is evident that their reforms have not been 
suficiently far Yeaching, as the maternal death rate from 
puerperal fever in 1916 stood at the same figure as that for 
1860,—i.c., 1.4 in 1,000 births. Among the attempts made to 
remedy this evil has been the institution of the British 
Hospital for Mothers and Babies and National Training School 
for District Midwives at Woolwich, a locality greatly in need 
of a Maternity Hospital. 

The school was founded in miniature in 1905, and prepara- 
tions were made for the full development of the scheme. A 
freehold site was secured, funds were collected, and a carefully 
elaborated plan was drawn up, for the thorough and prolonged 
training of a considerable number of midwives yearly, by 
means of a hospital of 42 beds, ante and post-natal clinics, and 
a large extern department, the minimum course for all pupils 
other than trained nurses being a year instead of the customary 
three or six months. By 1914 the plans and estimates for the 
buildings and the maintenance fund were all ready, and had 
heen submitted to the proper authorities—Ministry of Health, 
Charity Commissioners, King Edward’s Hospital Fund, and 
soon. And then the war After five 
vears of war we find that the costs of construction and main- 
tenance have so risen that we are forced to heg in the interests 
of the mothers and babies, and the very nation itself. Let 
me say a few words as to the national need, and what mother- 
hood involves. In the year 1918 the births, in round figures, 
were 660,000, or 13,800 a week. The mothers died at the rate 
of 56 a week, and we have reason to estimate permanent or 
temporary injury to mothers at eight times the death rate. 


stopped our proceedings. 


This gives 448 weekly casualties. 

The year 1918 was a year of war, when the manhood cf the 
nation was fighting its battles. I want to show that its woman- 
hood not only was at that time, but is always fighting the 
the country. Every mother at every birth goes 
“over the top.” Mothers wage a perpetual war in which 
there are annual casualties from death to permanent or tem- 
As in all war, adequate preparation 
up to” 


hatiles of 


porary disablement. 
diminishes the risk and therefore the dread. It is 
all men therefore to see that the preparation is adequate, as a 
tribute to the courage of their womenfolk. Now, if we look at 
the mothers of 1918 as an Army in the Field, every one of whom 
month, 


went into the trenches with actual contact fighting for a 
there were 55,000 in the trenches at a time, and every 
243 deaths and 1,944 other casualties—2,187 
deaths daily throughout the year and 64 other 


month 
there were in all. 


This gives 8 


casualties during the year; also every fighter was hors 
de combat for a month. ‘This is severe trench fighting 
for any army, involving a daily drop of  com- 
batants from death and iniury. But there was another 


army in the field that year of 660,000 babies. Of these 64,000 
died—that is to say, 5,333 a month, 1,230 a week, 175 a day. Of 
these 64,000 infants, one-fifth (12,800 of them) did not survive 
And we are talking only about deaths, and leaving cut 
This does not predicate trench 


a week. 
all injuries and disablement. 
fighting; it predicates a severe continuous battle lasting all 
the year round. It is because the mothers go into the trenches 
fingly all over the ¢ yuntry, and because the babies fight out 
their little lives one hy ore, that a clear view of the struggle 


that it is indeed never realised. But surely we have 


is so lost, 








here facts enough to show that it is worth the nation’s while 
to call a halt in such a battle and warfare as this. 

I would, with your assistance, appeal to the manhood of the 
nation in the interests of wives and children, and to the duty 
that it owes to the mothers in return for the courage they 
habitually show. To the womanhood of the nation in the in- 
terests of their own health and that of their children, and to 
the necessity on the part of the more fortunate who are able 
to command knowledge and educated technical aid to help the 
ignorant, that vast majority of every nation. To the public, 
in the interests of the full natural increase of both sexes, by 
preventing the destruction of health from wrong treatment 
before and after birth, and by diminishing the fear of child- 
birth in young women. May I put the whole question in a 
sentence? Save the mothers and save the babies, and train 
women to be competent to save both. Miss Alice Gregory, Hon. 
Secretary, British Hospital for Mothers and Babies, Woolwich, 
will answer all questions as to details from those wishing to 
inquire.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricnarp Tempie, Chairman. 

British Hospital for Mothers and Babies, 

Wood: Street, Woolwich, S.E. 18. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

(To THe EpiTor or THE “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. FE. H. Blakeney’s tribute to the late Bishop of 
Durham, in your issue of May 29th, quotes the beautiful word; 
of the Bishop when preaching on Wise Men and Scribes on 
Founder’s Day in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, 1907. 
After painting afresh Virgil’s immortal picture of the happy 
dead in the Elysian fields—‘ the white-tired shades of the 
departed just; the patriot warrior; the stainless priest found 
faithful to the last; the poet true and 
worthy of the inspirer, &c. &.,—he turns to the memory once 
more of those leaders in Cambridge of long ago to whom he 
owns himself so great a debtor: “I greet them again with 
hail and farewell, and also with Wiedersehen, thinking of ther: 
as the denizens now, not of a pale Elysium, void of a living 
Presence and of a holy throne, but of the Paradise where the, 
rest with Christ, and from whence they shall be brought agaia 
with Him.” He himself is with them there, “a stainless 
Priest, found faithful to the last, a poet true and good whose 
song was worthy of the Inspirer.” May I send, as a tributary 
pendant to Mr. Blakeney’s letter, a translation of mine, which 
two years ago I submitted {o the Bishop’s inspection, of the 
famous Elysian lines in Aeneid vi., 637 fo., and of which he 
wrote :*‘ I am struck by the life, freedom, and movement of your 
version. The Virgilion Elysium—singularly difficult to tran:- 
pose—is most pleasingly rendered. The use of rhyme in the 
Virgilian work is a large addition to the difficulty, but I think 
What a delight it must be to devote lawful 
[ had 
the 


good whose song was 


it justifies itself. 
leisure to these most noble works of pre-eminent souls.” 
submitted (unprinted) translations of Aeneid and 
Odyssey, and he had examined them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. Anne’s, Lincoln. D. Graname, Chaplain-Warden. 
M.A. Oriel Coll., Oxon. 


the 


“Glad realms they reach of happy groves and greenswards of 
delight, 

Ahodes of bliss, where ampler skies with purple radiance vest 

The fields that with a sun their own, with stars their own are 
blest. 

Here some on grassy wrestling grounds in sportive contest ply 

Their limbs, and on the yellow sand struggle for mastery. 

Some stamp the feet to the dances’ beat, and songs withal they 
sing: 

The Thracian priest, with flowing vest, the while accompanying. 

For the seven vocal notes distinct he doth accordant frame, 

As now with finger, now with ivory quill, he strikes the same 

Of Teucer here the ancient race, the progeny most fair, 

Heroes high-souled, the product of a better age they were. 

lus, Assaracus, and Dardanus who Troy did raise; 

The arms afar and shadowy car of each surprise the gaze; 

Their spears stand rooted in the ground—their steeds o’er all 
the field 

Browse freely: and whate’er delight chariot and arms did yield 

Them living, and what care they took their glossy steeds to 
feed, 

The same delight—the self-same care pursues the buried dead. 

the sward along, lo! 

in choral symphony, 


Gn right, or left, others he doth see, 


Feasting, and singing pacan glad, 
Mid bosque ts ot sweet-scented bay, from whence, voluminous, 
Through woodland grove to realms above rolls the Eridanus. 
Lo! here a band, who for their land were wounded in the fray, 
Or while they lived were holy priests, or poets, pure of lay, 

With utterance for Apollo meet. Or those who life refined 

By arts they found; or won themselves a place in other’s mind 
' The brows of all doth snow-white fillet bind.” 


By their deserts: 
Virgil, Aeneid, Bk. vi. 637, &e. 
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THE RAILWAYMEN’S NEW DEMANDS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sizn,—Your notes last week on the N.U.R.’s new demands were 
very true. There is an old Scotch story about a Probationer, 
who whilst preaching, standing on an ant-heap, suddenly 
called out: “ Brethren, I know I have the word of the Lord 
in my mouth, but the de’il is in my breeks.” Mr. J. H. Thomas 
always reminds me of this story. His words sound all right. 
He has the reputation of being a moderate man. His acis are 
the opposite. He nominally repudiates “ Direct Action,” and 
vet recommends the N.U.R. men not to handle munitions for 
Poland. What is that but “Direct Action ” interfering with 
the policy of the Government. He is likely to make the same 
recommendations regarding Ireland. He supports Belshevism 
in acts. Lenin and Co. must not be interfered with. They may 
he the worst and most bloody tyrants the world has seen, but 
as they claim to do it in the name of “the worker ” Thomas 
and Co. can find no fault with them.—I am, Sir, &c., K. 





“DAILY HERALD’S” TIPSTER. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir.—In the last paragraph of “‘ News of the Week ” in last 
week’s Spectator I read with astonishment that the Daily 
Herald actually gives the results of racing, and has a writer 
of racing notes who gives tips. How a paper which writes 
exclusively for the working man can reconcile its conscience 
with publishing matter which, next to drink, has caused more 
misery, idleness, and degradation among its followers than 
anything else beats me. I give it up.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leicester. W. M. Barrave.w. 


THANKS. 

[To THe Epiror or THe “ SpectaTor.”’) 
Sir,—Your article on “ Thanks ” reminds me of a story told 
to me by a worker who lived in one of the industrial towns of 
the north, a town not altogther famous for fine manners. He 
was travelling by tram in one of the large cities in the United 
States. On receiving his ticket from the conductor he said 
“Thank you.” The conductor beamed all over his face and 
seid, “ The first ‘ Thank you’ for a ticket since I have been in 
this city.” My friend afterwards had a chat with the man, and 
found that he had come from his own native town. “ Fine day, 
Sir,” from a perspiring passer-by on a blazing hot day is full 
of refreshment. It is a sign of good fellowship. I hope that we 
may always retain these little courtesies. They do so much to 
break down our insular aloofness. They are “ our greetings 
into peace.”—I am, Sir, &e., LANCASTRIAN. 


THE 


[To THe Epitor or THE “ SprcTator.”’ 
Sik.—The most charming and spontaneous expression of grati- 
tude it has been my lot in life to hear in something over three 
score and ten years was from a little girl of eight or nine. As 
she tugged vigorously at a leafy branch she much desired to 
possess, it somewhat suddenly gave way. “Oh! thank you’ 
came with a gasp from the little lady’s heart and lips, and the 
hidden (and delighted) parent chuckled and has not yet for- 
gotten —I am, Sir, &e., re fe 3 








(To THe Epirorn or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 2 


Sir,—In your article on “ Thanks” in the Spectator of May 29th | 


the writers says: “ No animal stops to say Thank you.” I have, 
however, known one animal who did. Our Angora cat, about 
whom I have written before, had the prettiest way of: express- 
ing thanks for her food, which we always called |“ saying 
grace.’ When a tempting meal was put before her—which, by 
the way, had to be nicely served on a clean plate or she would 
not look at it—before beginning she raised her head and gazed 
gratefully at the donor with her large expressive blue eves, and 
if the food were fish or anything specially delicious the gaze was 
longer, the remarkable thing being that however hungry she 
was she never forgot this silent grace —I am, Sir, &c., 
Hartwell, Wrorham. Aones Garpver Kine. 





BISHOP CREIGHTON TOUSE. 
(To tue Epiror oF THE “ Specraror.’’! 
Sir,—May I appeal to your readers on behalf of Bishop Creigh- 
ton House, Lillie Road, Fulham. It is a ladies’ settlement, the 
only one in West London, and was founded in 1908 as a 
memorial to Bishop Creighton. Seven residents can be accom- 
modated there, and work of all kinds is carried on in the 
different parishes of Fulham, Hammersmith; Infant Welfare 
and Care Committee work, Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 
Hospital and Infirmary visiting, and many other activities. 
There is a Girls’ Club—itself much older than Bishop Creighton 
Ifouse, but now closely identified with it—which has a member- 
ship of about 100 working girls, and is in touch with a much 
larger number. It is non-parochial and welcomes all girls 








| 

over seventeen who are not already connected with Church 9 
. . . i 

other organizations. Experimental “Day Continuation 


Classes ” are held at the Settlement, and during 
dents carried on, under the L.C.C., the “‘ Juvenile Employm 
Centre” for discharged munition-girls. The Settlement 
place for students as well as workers, and residents can pet 
there for social work, attending the lectures at the Saunt 
School of Economics, or working for the C.O.S. Certificate , 

Money is, of course, required to carry on all this work — 
an opportunity has recently presented itself for buying on 
exceptionally favourable terms, the houses 374-378 Lillie Road 
which have been converted to the use of the Settlement. The 
purchase has been carried through, and the money—£900—hag 
been raised by loan, which must be repaid. We therefore 
appeal to the public for support in the confident expectation 
that the only Settlement in West London and a Club of long 
standing and great usefulness have a claim which will not 
be put forward in vain, even in these days when money is 
wanted for so many important objects and when many people 
have less to give than they had. Some, on the other hand, have 
more! But all alike may be able to help in some degree, Syb- 
scriptions and donations will he gratefully received by the 
Hon. Treasurer, Miss E. H. de K. Curtis, Paddock, Benson 
Wallingford, or by the Head of the Settlement, Miss Wickham, 
at Bishop Creighton House, 374-378 Lillie Road, Fulham, §.W, 6. 
—I an, Sir, &., Saran Baiey, 


Chairman of Executive Committee, 


1919 the resi. 


BOOKS FOR SERBIA. 
(To THe Epiror oF tHE “ SpecraTor.’’) 

Sir,—Last year the Committee for the Reconstruction of 
Serbian Libraries (working under the Entente Committee of 
the Royal Society of Literature) issued an appeal for gifts of 
books for the reconstruction of Serbia’s ruined libraries. As aq 
consequence of the appeal local committees have been, or are 
being, formed in University and other towns in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and about 74 tons of books are 
already being shipped to Serbia, representing about 6,000 to 
7,000 volumes. The Natural History Museum (South Kensing- 
ton) has, moreover, despatched books to the value of several 


hundred pounds, and has also promised to send a selection of 
specimens from the duplicates in store. 

Last year we hesitated to appeal for money owing to the more 
pressing material needs of Serbia, but the time has come when 


financial help is absolutely necessary in order to buy volumes 
that have not been given, but without which a library would 
not be thoroughly representative, and also to pay the heavy 
cost of freightage, which has already reached £80. 

May we again ask for your kind help? It is hardly nex 
to recall to the minds of the British public the tragedy and the 
heroism of the Serbs, but we should like to emphasize the 
peculiar desirability of fostering that mutual understanding 
hetween Great Britain and Jugoslavia, in which books are 
hound to play so large a part, and of keeping up the interest in 
this country of those Serbian boys who have been educated here. 

Cheques should sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Lord 
Charnwood, The Royal Society of Literature, 2 Bloomshury* 
Square, W.C. 1. The Hon. Organizing Secretary, Miss L. P. 
Waring, will be glad to recive lists of books offered at the same 
address.—We are, Sir, &e., 

(Signed) Cartes Oman, Chairman. 
Cuarxwoop, Hon. Treasurer. 
Henry Newsoit, Hon. loreign Secretary. 


essary 


he 





INDIA AUXILIARY FORCES BILL. 
[To tar Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—The European Association of India requests that you will 
kindly publish the fact that the Council of that Association 
has addressed the Secretary of State for India by cable stating 
that it regards the position in India with grave anxiety, and 
requesting that the Government of India may be asked to 
proceed immediately with the Auxiliary Forces Bill as origin- 
ally drafted, or, failing this, to prepare a fresh Bill on the 


THE 


' . . . M4 
basis of voluntary recruitment, with a view to securing an 


efficient armed force for public protection —I am. Sir, &e., 
S. M. Epwarpss. 


The Indo-British Association, Ltd., 
6 Broad Street Place, E.C. 2. 





THE THRESHER AND THE WHALE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecratTor.’’] 
Sir,—The reviewer, in your issue of May 29th of Mr. J. T, 
Buchanan’s Account Rendered, refers to the time honoured 
yarn of the battle between the thresher and the whale appa- 
rently as being quite discredited, and I notice that the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica also does so under “ Swordfish.” From a head- 
land near Valparaiso in Chile I have, however, actually seen 
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sre” 
the performance exactly as the “ yarn ” has it, not the arms of 


a squid flashing to sea in all directions, but two large fish, 
twenty feet long I should judge, which more or less alternately 
shot from the water alongside of their whale, stood on their 
tails, so to speak, and deliberately and heavily fell with their 
heads and shoulders on his head, many times while I watched 
them. I took the swordfish for granted. He is quite abundant 
on that coast, although generally -found much farther north. 
The whale was certainly held on the surface in some manner, 
for at least a wash, most of the blows raising a high splash of 
spray. He finally disappeared, not by sinking, but by surging 
seaward into less and less visibility. I write this in the hope, 
{f you will kindly give it space, that a picturesque yarn may be 
saved alive by other testimony.—I am, Sir, &c., D. Burns. 


Wimbledon. 





A TAME LEOPARD. 
(To THE Eptror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Str.—The following story has been recalled to my mind by the 
otter story published in the Spectator of May 15th, and may 
prove interesting. A man at my father’s station in India had a 
leopard which he had got as a cub, probably by shooting the 
mother, but he did not tell my father if he did. It was devoted 
to him, and used to be taken into the jungle all day. It made 
a good decoy, for it would scream till other leopards came 
close enough to be shot. As it grew up, however, it became 
dangerous to other people and the senior officer ordered him to 
shoot it, and refused an offer on the owner’s part to live in the 
But the owner could not bring himself to kill 
When he heard the 
D. Verrers. 


jungle with it. 
it, and was forced to ask a friend to do it. 
shot, he burst into tears.—I am, Sir, &c.. 

Downside School, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, nr. Bath. 


SUGGESTIVE NAMES IN FICTION. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir—None of your correspondents refers to Anthony 
Trollope’s talent for nomenclature. He seems to he better 
known and loved in ‘mercia than in his own country. A 
reference to Mrs. Proudie in the course of a recent conversa- 
tion with a well-read Englishman elicited no answering 
glimmer of recognition, and once in high clerical circles in 
England the Archdeacon was found to be an entire stranger. 
Mrs. Proudie could surely never have been created under any 
other name. Nor could Mr. Slope fail to depart from the up- 
right ways befitting his calling, under the burden of such a 
christening. Dr. Fillgrave, who lurks on the outskirts of Dr. 
Thorne’s practice, is a happy invention, but the Duke of 
Omnium and Gatherum Castle, that “ noble pile” whither his 
satellites resort to do him homage, are crowning achievements.— 
Isapette W. Binney. 


I am, Sir, &c., 
Chesnut Hill, Philadelphia. 





A PROTEST FROM THE MADRAS ZAMINDARS. 
We have received the following telegram from Masulipatam 
with reference to the new franchise proposals :— 

Madras Zamindari Landholders’ Association greatly regrets 
that the India Government’s provisional scheme gives great 
owners no representation in State Council and inadequate 


land 
representation in Indian Assembly. India Government’s 
assumption that many seats in them are capturable by 


Zamindars is groundless, interests of Ryotwari landowners, 
etc., with extremist views forming overwhelming majorities 
in electorate and those of Zamindars conflicting. Zamindars 
have no chance through General Elections, particularly in 
State Council, wherein, though commercial [communal?] sepa- 
rate representation is conceded, Zamindars’ separate represen- 
tation is denied. Copies of memorial to Viceroy also despatched 
for consideration to Secretary of State for India. The President 
and Joint Committee pray the Press to advocate the conceding 
to the Zamindars of a separate and adequate representation in 
both chambers.—Koumari Rasan Crantapatir Secretary, Masuli- 


patam. 








POETRY. 
—~<=——— 

TO MY CAT. 
Weerr sprays of roses fall, 
Hiding the old moat wall, 
’Neath the white Lilies tall, 

Stretched out he lies. 
Purring in utter bliss, 
Who is so staunch as this 
Friend from Persepolis 

With golden eyes? 





Stately as Kings should be, 
Prince of rare courtesy, 
Still in adversity, 
Ever a friend. 
Vision of mystic grace, 
Pride of the feline race, 
Leave your warm sunny place, 
Come and unbend. 
Where did we meet of yore? 
On what unearthly shore? 
When have I seen before 
Those wondrous eyes? 
Art thou some friend that passed 
O’er the dark stream aghast, 
Finding his rest at last 
*Neath Summer skies? 
With beryl eyes agleam, 
Watching the still moonbeam, 
Through painted windows stream, 
What dost thou see? 
Is it the fairy folk, 
Flitting o’er beech and oak, 
Ready at morning stroke, 
Traceless to flee? 
Is it some knight of old, 
Riding in mail and gold, 
Over the moonlit wold, 
On to his love? 
Or a pale friar gray, 
Pausing a prayer to say, 
Wending his silent way, 
To God above? 
When the dark moments come, 
(nd I sit gray and dumb, 
Casting the weary sum 
Of sorrows borne, 
I hear not your velvet tread, 
But feel a soft brown head, 
As if you gently said 
“ A happier morn.” 
Evs.yn Grant-Dorr. 





NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signe 
tith the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 


THE THEATRE. 
Se 
“MARY ROSE,” BY SIR JAMES BARRIE, AT THE 
HAYMARKET. 

Some authors stoop without conquering, others conquer without 
stooping. Sir James Barrie both’ stoops and conquers. There 
is no question that Mary Rose is to the major part of its audience 
an extraordinarily agreeable and affecting play. It is full of 
Sir James Barrie’s charming humanity; his delightful com- 
bination of the morally sane and natural with the physically 
abnormal and unearthly. He takes the supernatural by the 
hand, and makes her sit down in a familiar arm-chair. Among 
his trump cards is his knack for the delineation of certain 
characters. He has the great faculty of creating the most 
engaging children for instance, and they are often only the more 
attractive if their years would ordinarily entitle them to 
“ grown-upness.” As successful is his touch with old people, 
They are a little pottering in their minds and movements, even 
a little foolish, but it is oddly impossible not to like and even 
respect them. 

There is another section of suffering humanity whose sorrows 
and struggles he understands: [I mean minor characters, 
Sir James Barrie is really extremely clever in his handling of 
these necessary creatures. Cameron, a Highland gillie who is 
reading for the ministry (Mr. Ernest Thesiger makes him a 
flower-like young man), is a complex elaborate creature whom 
an indifferent workman could, for purposes of the plot, have left 
mere arms and legs. Mr. Amy, the Sussex Rector (Mr. Whitby 
was as ever excellent) is also delicately and carefully drawn, 
though his métier is only apparently to assist Mary Rose’s father 
in his celebrated turn “The Rival Connoisseurs.” The story 
is quite a pretty one, and sufficiently dependent upon the “ fine 





shades and nice feelings” to make a brief synopsis what it 


should be—inadequate, 
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A soldier in the Australian army comes back to the old Manor 
House in Sussex which was his home, and finds the house dis- 
mantled and in charge of a badly scared housekeeper. He 
goes to sleep in the drawing-room and dreams one act and two 
scenes of the old life of the house. Simon Blake, a sailor, wants 
to marry Mary Rose. (Miss Fay Compton mede us applaud 
his sentiments.) Her parents explain to him a curious episode 
in her history. When she was about twelve she used to land, 
in order to sketch, on a little island in the Hebrides which had 
an uncanny reputation among the fishermen and crofters. One 
day Mary Rose disappeared quite inexplicably for 2 month. 
When she was found again she had no recollection of the lapse 
of time. Since then she had always seemed a little “ young.” 
The sailor lover is not daunted by this narrative, and inthe next 
scene Mary Rose and Simon Blake have been married for four 
years. Sir James Barrie intended that this scene should take 
place on the magic island, but it was an idea of which the scene 
designers seem to have disapproved. Nothing less eerie or 
more like the third-rate water-colours of thirty years ago could 
be imagined than the island at the Haymarket. With the bright, 
hot colour, the fussy lines and, as an indignant painter remarked, 
the bills all inexorably spread with raspberry jam, it was unusually 
hard to believe in ghostly beings. 1t was so smug, so bright. 
Anyhow Mary Rose again disappears—this time for twenty 
years. After that time she is found again by Cameron, who is 
now a minister, and brought to the Sussex home. She is deso- 
lated to find and unable to comprehend the changes that twenty 
years have wrought in her husband and parents. Worst of all, 
she cannot find the baby of two that she left (who is, of course, 
the Australian soldier of the first act), and who had run away 
to sea when he was twelve. In due time she dies. In the last 
scene of the third act we are back again in the dismantled house, 
and this time Mary Rose’s son does not dream, but talks to the 
sad little ghost of his mother, who has scught so long that she 
has forgotten what :h> sought, and who longs restlessly to 
give up the search and “go back and play.” She does not 
recognize her son, but in spite of this his restoration to 
her fulfils her doom—the “harps in the air” which had 
before summoned her to the island, are heard again and 
the little wraith wanders happily away, back to her High 
Brassil. : 

Unfortunately only a certain section of the subtleties with 
which such a theme might have been enriched are actually 
contained in the play. In dramatic art the proverb, “ Take care 
of the pennies and the pounds will take care of themselves ” does 
not hold good, Sir James Barrie is dreadfully thrifty. He 
cannot bear to see a point lying about unmade. The conse- 
quence is that even with such a plot the play seems rather 
markedly matter-of-fact. There is no speculation and little 
wonder in it. All the inevitable points are made and none of 
the unexpected ones. There is only one piece of philosophy in 
the whole play, when at the end the Australian in his dilemma 
how best to comfort the poor little lost ghost, decides not to 
insist that he is her son, and remarks that when you have wanted 
a thing for a very long time it is often cruelty for someone to 
put it into your hands, 

However, there is no sort of doubt that Mary Rose will cause 
the shedding of many more blissful tears before its run comes 
to an end; and, after all, why not? In some moods to all 
minds, and to some minds in all moods the happening of the 
expected, the fulfilment of the obvious, is deeply satisfactory. 
Let us ourselves think of some region of knowledge with which 
we are not very familiar. It would be a sincere pleasure to me, 
for instance, to hear a mathematician say “that when all was said 
end done, after all twice twelve remained twenty-four.”” In 
listening to spoken or sung Italian it is with a little thrill of 
pleasure that I recognize the simplest word whose meaning I 
know. So it is in the world of ideas. If we feel that we are not 
very well versed in the supernatural or in the aesthetic we do 
not desire subtlety. We are most grateful to that dramatist 
who, en acknowledged professional, will yet invest our own 
tentative amateur reflections in all the glamour of a real play 
with real footlights. Directly he does something unexpected 
we are sad, lost again, the wet blanket has descended, we are 
once more conscious of our little knowledge snubbed. Let 


the dramatist, however, keep his play to a course which will 
just lead us to a gentle heightening of our own ideas and 
reflections, and the great British public will crown it with 
»,pplause. 
which he writes for beginners, 


But Sir James Barrie can do better work than that 
TARN, 
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BOOKS, 
nniaipiliammapse 
MR. ROOSEVELT.* 

Ir will be long before the English-speaking peoples cease to 
regret Mr. Roosevelt. The very attractive biography just 
written by his old friend Mr. W. R. Thayer makes us realise his 
loss afresh. Strong end honest men of his stamp are rare at 
any time, but they were never more urgently needed by the 
troubled nations than at this moment. Yet his career has its 
consoling side. The fact that Mr. Roosevelt was able to rise 
to the highest position in America shows that a democracy can 
after ell, appreciate a great statesmen of independent view, 
when he presents himself. It is true that he first became Presi- 
dent by accident, through the assassination of his chief, Mr. 
McKinley. But his triumphant re-election in 1904 by the 
largest majority ever recorded in a Presidential contest did as 
much honour to America as to Mr. Roosevelt himself. Through. 
out his political career he trusted the people. He believed that 
if he acted up to his principles of honour and justice, without 
bowing to this interest or scraping favour with that, the people 
would support him. His faith in their discernment was amply 
justified. They admired his courage and his candour, and his 
insistence on the “ square deal.’’? He made mistakes, for he was 
only human, but at any rate he wes never afraid to take his own 
course. He was not sweyed this way and that by what tho 
newspapers said or by what the “man in the street ’—and 
especially the man in Wall Street—was supposed to be thinking, 
The qualities that endeared him to Americens made him popular 
in Europe. He did very much to improve British-American 
relations, not merely because he was sympathetic towards this 
country but because his diplomacy was transparently clear and 
definite. The British Government elways knew exactly what 
Mr. Rocsevelt wanted and what he meant to do. Mr. Thayer, 
for example, recalls the fact that before the Alaska Arbitration 
Mr. Roosevelt warned our Government that the Boundary 
Commission must come to an agreement, otherwise America 
would fix the boundary for herself “‘ without any further regard 
to the attitude of England and Canada.” The message may have 
seemed rather brusque at the time, but Mr. Roosevelt was right 
in declaring that the ancient and tiresome controversy must be 
settled once for all, in the interests of all parties. It was far 
better that he should insist on a settlement than that he should 
permit the question to be postponed once more. 

Mr. Thayer is careful to show that Mr. Roosevelt knew how 
to blend idealism and practical politics. The idealist who will 
not attach himself to a party seldom achieves enything; tho 
good party-man is apt to have no ideas at all. Mr. Roosevelt's 
peculiar merit was to combine high principles with a very 
thorough knowledge of the Republican party machine. When in 
1880 he left Harvard, married and began to read law in New York, 
he joined the Republican association in his district and studied the 
methods of the minor “ bosses” with great care. At the age of 
twenty-three he stood for clection to the New York Assembly end 
served at Albany for three years, distinguishing himself by attacks 
on a certain local judge who was notoriously corrupt. In 1884, 
after his first wife’s death, he was a delegate to the Republican 
Convention and fought hard against the nomination of James G. 
Blaine, the type of all that was evil in ‘machine’ politics. 
Blaine’s success at the Convention split the party asunder, just 
as Mr. Taft's success split it in 1912. But in 1884 Mr. Roosevelt 
did not leave the party and become 2 * Mugwump ” like the 
author. Mr. Thayer confesses that the apparent surrender of 
his Harvard friend to the forces of corruption was 2 sore blow. 
‘** | was dumbfounded. I felt 2s Abolitionists felt after Webster's 
Seventh of March speech.” But he found out afterwards that 
Mr. Roosevelt and his ally Mr. Lodge had decided not to * bolt” 
if Blaine were nominated. ‘‘ They held, and a majority of men 
in similar position still hold, that delegates cannot in honour 
abandon the nominee chosen by the majority in a convention 
which they attend as delegates.” The ‘* Mugwumps,” es Dana 
of the Sun called the dissentient Republicans, were numerous 
enough to ensure the defeat of Blaine and the election of Mr. 
Cleveland. The Republican party machine remained intact, 
to become Mr. Roosevelt's instrument less then twenty years 
after. Yet it was fated that Mr. Roosevelt himself should 
promote a still more violent secession in 1912, when he wished to 
stand for a third term—not, we are sure, for merely personal 
® Roosevelt: an Intimate Biogruphy. by Williaa Roscoe Thayer. London: 
Constable. (24s, net.) 
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motives but in the interests of the Liberal policy which he had 
pursued during his seven years at the White House. Mr. 
Thayer's account of this dramatic episode at Chicago is of great 
interest. Mr. Roosevelt would doubtless have distinguished 
between his refusal to “ bolt ” in 1884 and his secession in 1912 
on the ground that, while in the earlier convention he and his 
friends ewere admittedly in a minority, in the later convention 
they believed themselves to be in a majority, though their 
delegates were unfairly rejected. It is odd that the partisan 
method of deciding disputed elections, which was practised by 
our House of Commons up to early-Victorian days, should still 
survive in modern American Conventions. The result of the 
polling in November, 1912, justified Mr. Roosevelt’s belief. Asa 
Progressive candidate he received 4,126,000 votes to Mr. Taft’s 
3,483,000, while Mr. Wilson had 6,286,000. Mr. Thayer thinks 
that Mr. Roosevelt lost many votes through his new constitu- 
tional proposals, the Initiative, the Referendum, and above all 
the Recall of Judicial Decisions. “ But,” he adds, “if ambition, 
if envy, if a selfish desire to rule had been the motives which 
guided him, he would have lain low in 1912; for all his friends 
and the managers of the Republican Party assured him that if 
he would stand aside then, he would be unanimously nominated 
by the Republicans in 1916. But he could not be tempted.” 
It is interesting to note that the Progressive nominated for Vice- 
President under Mr. Roosevelt was Governor Hiram Johnson 
of California, who is at this moment one of the most prominent 
candidates for the Republican nomination as President. 

The biographer devotes a couple of chapters to Mr. Roosevelt's 
Foreign policy. He shows that the recognition of Panama’s 
independence was really forced on him by the excessive greed of 
the Colombian politicians, who, after demanding ten million 
dollars as blackmail from the French Panama Canal Company, 
proposed to confiscate the Company’s whole property, valued at 
forty million dollars. The French Company, desiring to transfer 
the Canal to the United States, promptly arranged a resolution 
for November 3rd, 1903, which took place “ as scheduled ” with 
“only the accidental killing of a Chinaman and a dog.” Panama 
proclaimed her independence ; two days later President Roose- 
velt recognized it and sent warships to prevent the Colombian 
troops from landing. Colombia then offered to accept eight 
million dollars as compensation but was sent empty away. 
When the author, years after, chaffed Mr. Roosevelt about the 
“wicked conspiracy,” he replied :—‘* What was the use? The 
other fellows in Paris and New York had taken all the risk and 
were doing all the work. Instead of trying to run a parallel] 
conspiracy, I had only to sit still and profit by their plot—if it 
succeeded,” He added that “ he had intended issuing a public 
announcement that if Colombia by a given date refused to come 
to terms, he would seize the Canal Zone on behalf of civilization” — 
but the revolution came too soon. Mr. Roosevelt’s dealings with 
the German Emperor form another attractive chapter. We are 
told, in regard to the Venezuelan affair, that when the President 
gave the German Ambassador ten days within which to agree to 
erbitration, failing which the American fleet would undertake 
the defence of the Venezuelan coast against all comers, the 
Ambassador thought that he was joking and probably failed to 
transmit the message to Berlin. When a week hed passed, the 
President asked the Ambassador for his reply. ‘Have you 
heard from Berlin?” ‘‘ No,” said Holleben; ‘ of course his 
Imperial Majesty cannot arbitrate.” ‘‘ Very well,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, “‘ you may think it worth while to cable to Berlin 
that I have changed my mind. I am sending instructions to 
Admiral Dewey to take our fleet to Venezuela next Monday 
instead of Tuesday.’ The Ambassador perceived that he must 
teke the President seriously, and within thirty-six hours he 
returned with authority to accept arbitration. Mr. Roosevelt 
delayed publication of the news so as to spare Germany’s feelings. 
There can be no doubt that he had teken the Emperor’s measure, 
and that his blunt and straightforward diplomacy inspired the 
greatest respect at Berlin. Mr. Thayer reminds us that Mr. 
Roosevelt took the initiative, through a private letter to the 
Tsar, in bringing the Russo-Japanese war to a close, and that it 
was he also who, by a direct appeal to the German Emperor, 
persuaded Germany to refrain from an open quarrel with France 
over Morocco and, instead, to enter the Algeciras Conferences 
We are given a pleasant picture of Mr. Roosevelt’s home Iife, 
the privacy of which he persuaded the American Press to res] ect, 
Mr. Thayer says, very truly, that Mr. Roosevelt’s books have 
not yet been appreciated at their full value. We should add a 
plea for his letters. His breadth of view, his humeur and his 








charity are nowhere better shown than in his correspondence 
with Sir George Trevelyan, which Scribner's Magazine has been 
publishing. No other American President, and very few public 
men in America or in England, have written letters of such 
admirable quality as those which Mr. Roosevelt’s friends treasure. 
A NEW SCIENCE.* 
TWENTY years ago the prophets were full of the thought of the 
wonders that ‘‘ modern science” would do for the men of the 
next generation. Now we think rather of what modern psycho- 
logy will meke of them. To the man who does not particularly 
want to get anywhere it is no use to offer an aeroplane. To 
the man who has nothing to say we extend wireless telephony 
in vain. Why discover new dyes for the man who takes no 
pleasure in colour? It is a mockery to prolong the life of him 
who wishes himself dead. The product of the old science is a 
tool, a means. The product of the new science is a man, an end. 
To the rich and powerful of the world applied science has offered 
the satisfaction of so many material desires that a sort of satura- 
tion point has been reached. There was also just before 
the war another social phenomenon to be observed. Those whe 
had attained, what we should call, a high cultural standard, saw 
that many of those people, who were not rich and powerful, had 
a’so reached the point where their powers of gratification outran 
what their critics held to be their absurdly modest desires. In 
brief, the stupid, both among the rich and the poor, were in the 
position of dyspeptics at an alderman’s feast. They could not live 
up to their opportunities, and therefore science turned from the 
ungrateful task of stuffing further quails to ask if the mental 
dyspeptics were born so, And, if not, how they had come to 
that pass. And, above all, to ask who had been their physi- 
cians, and how these had dealt in their physickings and dict. 
And it was found that, though in the kitchen, where material 
gratifications were compounded, the actions and reactions of 
heat and of cold, the several properties of bacteria, sepsis and 
asepsis were nicely understood, in the laboratories, whence came 
diet and medicine for the growing soul, pounded mummy and 
mandrake root were the current remedies, and horoscopes not 
symptoms were studied. Sometimes mummy and mandrake 
proved highly beneficial, but even the black-robed, zodiac-hatted 
astrologers themselves admitted sighing that it was a hit and 
miss business at best, and that the best hope for a boy or gir} 
was, after all, to have a good digestion to start with and not 
to swallow too much of the remedies. But once the applica- 
bility of new methods to their work was demonstrated, it was 
not long before all the best of the astrologers—now complete 
with white overalls and a set of test tubes kindly lent by the 
kitchen department—had discovered that it was the acid in the 
mandrake roct that had suited Johnnie Brown so well and had 
nearly killed Tommy Jones. We shall understand the progress 
of the new educational movement more easily if we remember 
that, though there is no Isaac Newton of the new combined 
science of psychology and pedagogics (Rousseau by no means 
fills the réle), its exponents have a scientific apparatus ready to 
their hands. 

It is a comparatively new science, it is concerned with the 
most complex object of which we have any knowledge, the mind 
and soul of man, but it is fortunately able in many of its activi- 
ties to stand on the shoulders of its sister sciences. 

We have now reached a stage where the principles of the new 
science are being applied by many individual teachers with a 
varying amount of thoroughness and under widely varying 
circumstances, and the history of these experiments, partial or 
thorough, is generally exceedingly interesting. Two admirable 
examples of this type of history are to be found in Miss Owen’s 
and Mr. Craddock’s books. Mr. Craddock, who is a teacher of 
experience, tells the story of how, impatient of the waste of the 
teacher’s and of the pupil’s time entailed by the ordinary auto- 
cracy of the schcol, he established a “ Class Room Republic.” 
He tock the bold step of abdication. He would teach, but he 
would have no hand in keeping order. He delegated all his powers 
of reward and punishment to a committee elected by the class, 
To give additional interest to the actual school work he devised 
an extremely ingenicus system by which the class was divided 
into A’s and B’s who competed for marks. It is impossible here 
to do justice to the ingenuity of his plan, but the reader will 
gather its cunning from the fact that, when a question was asked, 
the leader of A group could call upon any B to answer. A 
public. By Ernest A. Craddock, M.A. London : 


—(2) The Child Vision. Wy Dorothy Tudor 
[Gs. Gd. net.) 








. (1) The Class-Room Republic. 
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naturally chose the stupidest B, a course which the dull B’s 
leader had foreseen and for which he had therefore crammed his 
follower. 

The question of a danger of collusion between A's and B’s and 
between the committee and an offender is fully realised and 
discussed by Mr. Craddock, whose arguments and experience 
will almost certainly satisfy the reader at least in the case of 
boys up to sixteen. Those who have had experience of the 
scout’s court of honour will corroborate Mr. Craddock’s findings. 
The book (which is quite short) is, besides being a genuine con- 
tribution to the science of pedagogics, extremely amusing even 
to the non-professional reader. It is indeed delightful to read 
such a book as Mr. Craddock’s, well written, conceived with 
gusto and treating of a subject so interesting. 

Miss Owen’ focuses the new light upon a much smaller field, 
She has studied the ordinary methods of teaching English 
composition and the resultant “essays.” The result of her 
enquiries has been to induce her to evolve and bring forward 
an entirely different system. Among the chief defects she had 
observed in the old system were the preoccupation of the younger 
children with spelling and neatness, and the vaguely conceived 
aims and literary ideals of children of all ages. 

To meet the first difficulty her plan is to let the children speak 
their essays. More difficult of solution is the second problem, 
and Miss Owen’s method of meeting it is ingenious in the extreme. 
It is to let the other children in the class do something which will 
demonstrate how far the “essayist” has produced the prose ideal, 
“the extreme characteristic impression of the thing written 
about.” In practice this is achieved as follows. The essayist 
describes a scene—cows walking in single file across a wooded 
common—and each member of the class has to draw a picture- 
diagram with coloured chalks representing the event. If the 
child has said “lots of” cows, the fact that this might be six 
or twenty-six will be pointed out by indignant classmates. 
If the sea is mentioned, the draughtsmen must know if he is 
to “ put” it light or dark, while mention of the time of day must 
accompany that of the sun. With older pupils story writing 
is taught and the points of a narrative are represented by an 
ingenious graph. Miss Owen’s notion seems a singularly happy 
one and calculated to remedy a real defect in traditional teaching. 
Incidentally the device might surely be adapted to improve the 
essay writing of adult students. 





GALLIPOLI DIARY.* 

Mvcu has been written about Gallipoli, but new light is shed on 
that campaign by the private diary which Sir Ian Hamilton 
has given to the world. The character of the commander is a 
fundamental element in a campaign, and this diary is a very 
frank revelation of the author’s personality. There is a memor- 
able remark towards the close, when there came the news of 
the appointment of Sir Charles Monro to the command. “ He 
was born with another sort of mind from me. Had he been sent 
out here in the first instance, he would never have touched the 
Dardanelles.” Sir Ian Hamilton saw all too clearly the immense 
possibilities of a victory at Gallipoli. He was conscious of the 
difficulties from the outset. It is apparent from the diary 
that his eagerness to deal a historic stroke and his loyalty to 
those who sent him strove with his cooler military judgment 
which taught him that success in the circumstances was extremely 
doubtful. He risked his own reputation on the gambler’s throw 
which he was ordered to make. But he was conscious, after the 
event, that another man in his position might have acted differ. 
ently. He felt sure that his suecessor—whose name he per- 
sistently misspells—would not have taken the risk of so forlorn 
@ hope. 

The task was not impossible for British and Australian troops— 
so much is clear from what they accomplished. But its com- 
pletion depended not on the bravery of the troops nor on the 
skill of the commander, but on the extent to which they were 
reinforced and kept supplied with guns and munitions. Sir 
Ian Hamilton, confiding his thoughts to paper day by day, was 
obsessed from first to last by the inadequacy of his armament, 
It was clear to the dullest civilian after the first winter of the 
war that the most heroic courage, unsupported by a proper 
weight of artillery, avails nothing against a well-armed and 
resolute enemy in trenches with machine guns. Yet our men 
in Gallipoli never had a fair chance. Sir lan Hamilton’s diary 
records an interminable controversy with the War Office about 


2 Vols. London: Edward Arnold. 
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shells. The War Office point of view was expressed in a telegram 
of July 15th, 1915, promising a smell consignment of high 
explosive shells and continuing :— 
nitidt Sil, be quite impossibio to,continns to vend you amma. 
order to send what we have to you, and the amounts asked for 
in the second part of your telegram could not be spared without 
stopping all operations in France. This, of course, is out of the 
question.” 
On the other hand, the situation in Gallipoli is clearly explained 
in a memorandum by General Baikie, who went from the Western 
front and commanded the artillery at Helles from May to Sep- 
tember, 1915. General Baikie says that in Gallipoli the four 
divisions were allotted only as many field guns as were given to 
one division in France. During the most critical weeks there 
was no high explosive shell for these field guns to use in supporting 
attacks. At no time had General Baikie as many as 25,000 
rounds of eighteen-pounder ammunition. Yet at Ypres in 
‘ebruary, 1915, the artillery of a single division had fired 10,000 
shells in a night. The French corps of two divisions at Helles 
was always able to fire 40,000 rounds in an action, and gave such 
help as it could to the British troops. General Baikie declares 
that the heavy guns and howitzers were old and for the most 
part unserviceable, so that no effective reply could be made to 
the enemy’s heavy guns firing from three sides on Helles. Severaj 
consignments of shells proved to be useless, either because the 
keys for the fuses were missing or because the calibre was wrong. 
General Baikie contrasts his miserable equipment at Helles 
with the abundant supplies that he had when he commanded 
the artillery of the 21st Corps at Gaza in November, 1917, and 
at the final battle of September, 1918, in Central Palestine. At 
Helles he had, in all, 95 guns and howitzers, with very little 
ammunition, for four divisions. At Gaza he had 230 guns with 
plenty of shells for an attack by one and a-half divisions; in 
Central Palestine he had 360 guns for four divisions. It is well 
known that the Turks sent their very best troops to withstand 
us at Gallipoli, and that the troops opposed to General Allenby 
were by no means of the same quality. But we question whether 
the public realises that at Helles and Anzac the British and 
Australian troops had to face Turkish veterans supported by 
an overwhelmingly superior artillery, to say nothing of modern 
trench-mortars such as we did not possess, and innumerable 
machine-guns. Sir Ian Hamilton does well to call attention 
to the facts. The astonishing British infantry never had a 
harder task than it faced in Gallipoli. Whatever we may think 
of the conduct of the campaign, we can be justly proud of the 
bravery and endurance of the troops. If they had been sup- 
ported by artillery on the Western scale, they would almost 
certainly have broken the Turkish resistance. 

Whether it was possible for the War Office to supply Sir lan 
Hamilton with the guns and shells which he demanded is another 
question. We fear that the War Office was unable to do so for 
the all-sufficient reason that in 1915 it had not enough munitions 
for the Western front alone. The Quartermaster-General tele- 
graphed on May Sth, 1915: ‘“ The ammunition supply for your 
force was never calculated on the basis of a prolonged occupation 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula.” It was assumed that the expe- 
dition, once landed, would rapidly overrun the peninsula. We 
must not blame the War Office for making any such assumption. 
The fault lay with its masters, who plunged into an extremely 
hazardous enterprise without counting the cost. It is character- 
istic of the impetuosity with which the campaign was begua 
that, when Sir Ian Hamilton heard for the first time on March 
12th, 1915, that he was to go to Gallipoli, ‘* Winston had been 
in a fever to get us off and had ordered a special train for that 
very afternoon,” but was prevailed upon to postpone the de- 
parture till next day. It is not surprising that the new com- 
mander should have gone away under the impression that the 
General Staff knew nothing about Gallipoli, and should have made 
sarcastic comparisons in his diary between the thoughtless 
War Office and the German General Staff which had a plan 
ready for any and every campaign. Yet, as we know from 
General Callwell, the General Staff had “carefully examined” 
the problem some years before and had concluded, in agreemont 
with the Admiralty, that a purely naval attack would fail and 
that combined operations would be extremely difficult. The 
memorandum embodying this advice seems to have been left 
undisturbed in its pigeon-hole. Sir Ian Hamilton says that Lord 
Kitchener was “in the War Office sense an amateur ”’ and that 
he would not use the existing Staff. “The one-man show 
carried on royally in South Africa and all the narrow squeaks 
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had have been completely swallowed up in the final success ; 
* So wrote the diarist 
did not 


we 
but how will his no-system work now ? 


on his journey to the Mediterranean, adding that he 
imagine our machinery [of the General Staff] could have been 


so thoroughly smashed in so short a time.’”? But Lord Kitchener 
himself had been worried into giving his consent to the adven- 
ture, on the supposition— which proved to be basecless—that 
the Navy would do the chief part of the work. Sir Ian Hamilton 
saw the naval bombardment of the Straits on March 18th, 1915, 
and told Lord Kitchener that the fleet would not force the 
passage. Four days later Admiral De Robeck declared to the 
author at a conference that “he was now quite clear he could 
not get through without the help of all my troops.’’ Then the 
t-oopships assembled at Mudros had to go to Alexandria to 
be unloaded and reloaded, so that the expedition might be able 
to land quickly. Everything seemed to conspire against its 
the details had not been thought out beforehand. 
We shall not discuss the well-known story. But it is only fair 
to notice the author’s repeated contention that, though the 
expedition failed to achieve its purpose, it inflicted very heavy 
damage on the Turks. The flower of the Turkish army perished 
in Gallipoli, and the task before us and our Allies in Palestine, 
and Armenia was thus lightened. This is true, 


success because 


Mesopotamia, 
but it is an imperfect consolation. 
SUMMER TRAVEL IN ALASKA.* 

Dr. Hupson Struck, in the course of his clerical duties, has 
spent the greater part of the last thirteen years travelling about 
Alaska. He has already described his winter journeys in 
Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog-Sled. In summer his vehicle 
is a motor-launch, and his new volume gives an account of the 
great waterways of Alaska—the Yukon and its “ side-streams ” 
on which he tells us that he has covered nearly thirty thousand 
miles. The first part of the book takes the reader right down 
the Yukon River from its source to its mouth, whilst the second 
part gives a similar account of the Porcupine, Chandalar, Tanana, 
Innoko, and Iditarod Rivers, besides many smaller 
streams. Dr. Stuck describes not only the scenery and physio- 
graphy but the history and social conditions of this great river 
system. He knows the country like a hook, and writes of it 
with an enthusiasm which imparts a constant and lively interest 
to his pages. He tells us a great deal that is both new and 
valuable about the inhabitants, Eskimos and Indians as well as 
icidentally he warns us against accepting 


“ee 


Koyukuk, 


white gold-seckers. Ih 


the late Jack London as a truthful depicter of the life of the 
Yukon. ‘‘ His dogs are not dogs; his Indians are more ridicu- 
lously untrue to life than any that Fenimore Cooper painted ; 


his white men are for the most part fancy characters also.” 
Dr. Stuck does a useful service in calling attention to the 
{adequacy of the American administrative system in Alaska. Itis 
hard to believe that even to-day, “ when news comes of a living 
man in dire straits, frost-bitten and starving, before any public 
agency for his relief can be set in motion it is necessary to swear 
out a warrant for his arrest as a vagrant.” The most interesting 
of many interesting pages in this excellent book is that which 
deals with the introduction of Prohibition into the Territory 
i Alaska. More whisky per head was said to be consumed in 
the Koyukuk than in any other community in Alaska, or perhaps 
in the world. Yet—or possibly we should say therefore—at 
the election of 1916 the vote of the Koyukuk was overwhelmingly 
in favour of Prohibition in the Territory. Dr. Stuck comments :— 
‘It is this remarkable circumstance, not confined to the 
Koyukuk though conspicuous there, the circumstance that the 
vote for Prohibition was 80 largely the vote of habitual drinkers, 
that gives me hope about the execution of the ‘ bone-dry’ law 
which Congress has just passed in response to that vote. Here 
is not a deprivation imposed by exterior power, here is virtually 
a petition from the users of alcohol praying that they may be 
deprived of it. Such a vote is the best justification of the 
Prohibition movement. ‘We like it; if we have the chance 
we will drink it, but we know it is keeping us poor and ruining 
body and soul, and we ask that it be taken away and not allowed 
any more tocome in.’ Total abstinence being thus self-imposed, 
I do not think that there will be the efforts to evade it that I 
should expect had the meagure been otherwise secured.” 
We have been told by well-informed Americans that the 
position throughout the United States is the same; the outcry 
for the relaxation of Prohibition comes almost entirely from 
people who never drank, and the former drinkers are practically 
unanimous in recognizing the advantages of being “ dry.” 


By Hudson Stuck, D.D., F.R.G.S. 
[268. net.) 





. Voyages on the Yukon and its Tributaries. , } 
With Maps and Illustrations, London: I. Werner Laurie. 








WAR YEARS IN GERMANY AND TURKEY.* 

Mr. Dayat’s book offers a convincing illustration of the inability 
of Germany not only to make friends but to keep those that 
accident had already made for her. Mr. Dayal did not follow 
exactly the advice of Lord Eldon: “If I were to begin life 
again, d—n my eyes I'd start as an agitator” ; but he entered 
on that attractive if unrestful career while he was still a young 
man. After distinguishing himself signally in his University 
course, he came to the conclusion that “no Indian who really 
loves his country ought to compromise his principles and barter 
his rectitude of conduct for any favour whatever at the hands 
of the alien oppressive rulers of India,” and he removed his 
name from the books of St. John’s College, Oxford, where he 
held a State scholarship. For the next eight-or nine years he 
engaged in active propaganda work against the continuance 
of British rule in India, advocating during his residence in the 
United States a policy of such extreme violence that the 
authorities arrested him in order to deport him as an undesirable 
alien. He escaped, however, to Switzerland, and in the early 
months of the war joined the Indian National Party, which 
worked under German direction in Berlin. In the 
under review he shows plainly how his residence in Germany 
and Turkey, by the severe logic of facts, brought about his 
ultimate disillusionment. 

The first unpleasant impression he received in Germany was 
derived from the discourtesy and arrogance that pervaded not 
only the ruling oligarchy but the people themselves. Then 
instances, which he quotes, began to multiply of their brutality, 
selfishness, snobbery, of their lack of 
imagination and insight into the minds of others; of their 
disregard of the most ordinary obligations of decency and 
honour. He realized that their of their moral 
superiority over other nations had induced a resulting belief 
in their superiority over morality itself, and he decided that 

“The German is utterly unfit to be entrusted with power 
over weaker fellow-men. The English, French, American, 
and Italian colonists also make mistakes and are often guilty 
of injustice ; but they recognize the law of humanity and can 
never transgress certain well-defined limits. India should 
know that the few Indians who have worked with the Germans 
during the war have not the slightest desire repeat the 
experiment. We have learnt much, and we do not wish to hav 
anything to do with the German again.”’ 


volume 


and unscrupulousness ; 


conviction 


to 


From Germany Mr. Dayal moved on into Turkey, and the 


process of disillusionment continued. He found that the Turk 
could fight. but that he could not administer or organize. Pan- 


Islamism was a sham, carried on for the benefit of the Ministers 
of the Young Turk Party. The Turks, like the Germans, were 
acting solely in their own interests; they had no use for a 
spirit of nationality which pointed otherwise than towards Con- 
discouraged and neglected enthusiasts who 
which Turkey was 


stantinople; they 
had made enormous sacrifices for the cause 
nominally leading :— 

‘There is nothing but dirt, and dead dogs, and scheming 
rascals in Stamboul,’”’ he concluded. ‘‘ The sad fate of the 
Turkish people proves that there is no magic in national ‘ self- 
government’ as such. It all depends on the character and 
capacity of the governing class, for the peasants and the working 
men cannot take part in the administration. They pay taxes 
and expect to receive the benefits of a sound administration 
in return. The upper and middle classes of Egypt, India, 
and Persia cannot administer successfully without European 
control and guidance. They are wanting in energy, public 
spirit, and technical knowledge. They can neither organize 
the defence of the country nor establish a good system of internal 
government. A mixed European and Oriental administration 
is the best for these countries, as the European officials are 
honest, energetic, and capable, while the Orientals know the 
customs and traditions of the people. 

These are remarkable opinions to come from a man of ability 
who has spent so much of his life advocating the opposite cause, 
and it is strong evidence of Mr. Dayal’s candour that he utters 
them so clearly and straightly. We commend his whole book 
to our readers as being both interesting in itself and important 
from the character of its testimony. 

INGENUOUS INGENUITY.7 
INGENvITY is the handmaid of wit and an integral part of scholar- 
ship; without it poetry could not be written and prose would 
be intolerable. But mere ingenuity is not enough; what you 


° Forty- four Months | in Germany and T' ‘urkey— February, 1915, to October, 1918: 
a Record of Personal Impressi 1s. By Har Dayal, M.A. London: P. 8. King 
and Son. (88. 6d. net.) 
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say ingeniously must be in itself worth saying. Did the point 
need proving, here is a poem that would prove it—a highly 
ingenious Latin poem called Bombaia, a satire on Anglo-Indian 
life, which has almest no merits beyond its ingenuity. But 
the point does not need proving. When Dr. Johnson saluted 
Mrs. Thrale on her thirty-fifth birthday with an extempore 
poem containing nine rhymes to ‘‘ thirty-five,” he did it 
merely as a feat of improvisation and did not ask that his 
doggerel should live. When Swift wrote his absurd sham-Latin 
lines to Sheridan, ending :— 
* No lasso finis, 
Molli divinis,”’ 
and Sheridan (may it be forgiven him!) replied :— 
“De armo lis abuti, hos face an hos nos is 
As fer a sal illi, as reddas aro sis” 
(‘Dear Molly’s a beauty, whose face . . .”—but a crib is 
hardly necessary), both only succeeded in being wearisome. 
To rhyme “ Sennacherib” with “crack a rib” will do well 
enough after dinner, but Lamb knew better than to print such 
rhymes when he had nothing worth saying to say about Senna- 
cherib. So, too, if you write an ingenious satire, the satire 
must be satirical as well as ingenious. If you write a poem in 
Latin hexameters and the manner of Juvenal about life in modern 
Bombay, you must say things worth saying about Bombay, you 
must be a little m¢chant about the Bombaiani. It is not enough 
to find equivalents for Bridge and visiting-cards and Cinemas ; 
however resourceful your Latin is, you must say more about 
Bridge than that people lose money over it, and more about 
the Cinema than that the Plebs applauds it stupefacia; you 
must not in fact be toe obvious or too simple-minded. Mr. 
Bolus is apt to be both ; ingenuousness is his failing as a satirist ; 
he is not “naughty” enough; his work lacks savour. Still, 
within its limits his poem is skilful to the point of brilliance. 
Any one who knows a little Latin will learn a little more in 
reading it, and will enjoy it if only for that reason. Occasion- 
aliy, too, though only once or twice, Mr. Bolus really is satirical. 
Here is what he says about Malabar Hill, where the Parsees 
have bought us all out :— 
“Est in conspectu collis Malabarius, olim 
Praesidium Anglorum; sed nunc altaria florent 
Sacra Midae, Plutusque recens impune superbit.” 
And here is the famous Bombay Yacht Club :— 
** Aula phaselorum ; facilis descensus ad undam ; 
Sed paucis amor est tentare pericula ponti, 
Et plerumque juvat superis accedere mensis.” 
Excellent Latin and a palpable hit. 

The Bridge-player who asks ‘‘ Quid revocavisti?”’’ is on a 
much lower plane, and the horse that wins the race “ cervice 
brevi” is only a little more respectable. 
jokes are rare, however, and the real trouble is that a good many 
passages are frankly just dull. Yet when ail is said, it was a 
noble venture to attempt an original Latin satire in these days, 
and if the poem seems at times merely ingenious, it could at any 
rate hardly have been more ingenious than it is. 





THE FLOWER AND THE BEE.* 


To many readers it may be a surprise to find Mr. Lovell recom- 
mending the results of his studies of plant life and bee-culture 
not only to the lover of Nature and the student but to the 
farmer. The naturalist and the farmer are not usually 
associated in the mind of the general public. A farmer is 
expected to know much about cows, but no one assumes him to 
be an authority on catkins—except perhaps that he may give 
a hint as to some marshy dip where the finest willows oi 
alders grow. It is unfortunate, particularly having regard 
to the importance of fruit culture, that the farmer so often 
appears to share the public opinion in this respect :— 
“Many farmers and fruit-growers,”’ says Mr. Lovell, “too 
readily assume that a knowledge of the life-histories of flowers 
can never aid them in getting a better livelihood. There could 
no mistake. The larger part of our cultivated 
fields are either partially or wholly self-sterile, and in the 
absence of bees and other pollinating insects remain either 
entirely barren or largely unproductive. . . . In sections where 
immense orchards cover many square miles of territory, the 
wild insects are wholly inadequate to pollinate the great expanse 
of bloom, and numerous apiaries must be maintained to obtain 
the best results. An intimate knowledge of the way fruits 


© The Flower and the Bee, 
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be greater 


By John H. Lovell, London: Constable, (10s, 6d, | 








and vegetables are pollinated is, therefore, of inestimable 
value to the agriculturist.” 
Mr. Lovell’s book contains much of this useful knowledge 
agreeably written, free from puzzling technicalities, and illus. 
trated with numerous and excellent photographs. But the 
utilitarian is by no means Mr. Lovell’s sole aim. Indeed he 
deprecates man’s egotistic assumption that all things were 
created for his benefit, as though he “ was the measure of all 
things.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” he adds, “‘ another hundred years will 
see humanity willing to admit that it is a part of Nature, not 
outside and above her.” He is as insistent upon the benefit 
we gain from the beauty of flowers as upon their more mundane 
services, and in praise of Nature’s bounties he invokes the aid 
of the poets—though he appears to think that they (with the 
farmers) should know a little more about their subject, 
“He harries the ports of the hollyhocks, 
And levies on poor sweetbrier ; 
And drinks the whitest wine of phlox, 
And the rose is his desire,” 
sings @ modern poet of the honey-bee. But alas for that 
charming third line and the pretty conceit of rose-honey, so 
dear to poets! “The rose,” says Mr. Lovell mercilessly, “‘is 
nectarless and the phlox is a butterfly-flower.” 





ARCHAEOLOGY AFTER WAR.* 
WE have received a copy of the recent address in which the 
learned President of the Society of Antiquaries reviewed the 
position of archaeology after the war. He ennounced thet a 
Joint Archaeological Committee, representing the Society and the 
British Academy, had drafted codes of laws in regard to antiqui- 
ties in the Near East which had been incorporated in the Turkish 
peace treaty. The next problem was to raise money for exca- 
vations on some of the meny promising sites which the diseppear- 
ance of Turkish misrule will lay open to explorers. Sir C. H, 
Read declared thet for scientific purposes the British Muscum 
and other collections were too exclusively composed of the finest 
surviving masterpieces of ancient art. “* Just as the bulk of a 
notion is inevitably commonplace, and in fact constitutes the 
nation, so to specialize only in its masterpieces is to get en 
erroneous idea of its art.” On the other hand, we may question 
whether an old civilization is not judged most feirly by its best 
work. Sir C. H. Read went on to express doubts whether 
the British Museum, the Universities or the learned societies 
could raise the funds that would be required. But he wes still 
more sceptical of the willingness of the State to help, though 
the amount required would be a trivial item in a modern British 
Budget. He complained bitterly of the refusal of the Govern- 


| ment even to secure the finds made by British archaeologists for 
Such Fourth-Form | 


our national museums. A collection of Egyptian jewellery, 
found before the war by Professor Flinders Petrie, had gone to 
New York, though nothing like it existed in England. The 
Treasury had refused to sanction the establishment of 2 British 
Institute of Archaeology in Egypt. Further, Sir C. H. Read 
objected very strongly to the tendency to permit Protectorates 
and Crown Colonies to pass laws forbidding the export of 
antiquities, inasmuch as the lews could only be enforced against 
British explorers and thus tended to enrich other national 
museums at our expense. He instanced a silver treasure found 
in Cyprus. Had the British Museum bought it or accepted it 
as a gift, the treasure would have been claimed by the Cyprus 
Museum at Nicosia. But Mr. Pierpont Morgan was at perfect 
liberty to export it to New York, where it isnow. Furthermore, 
Sir C. H. Read reminded his hearers that in India and Mesopo- 
tamia the ancient art is disliked on religious grounds by the 
bulk of the inhabitants. A pious Muslim would be “ almost 
forced to destroy” any Buddhist statues that he might find in 
India, or any Babylonian or Sassanian sculptures thet he might 
dig up in the Tigris velley. To forbid the export of such things 
from these countries would seem, therefore, to be positively 
mischievous. Sir C. H. Read concluded with 
words about the millions spent on educating the young, while a 
few thousands ere grudged for archaeology from which young and 
old alike have a great deal to learn. We can make allowance 
for his bitterness, but we feel sure that he underrates the public 
interest in his wonderful science. If the archaeologists would put 
forward a programme of work for Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
the money would, we are sure, be found. 


some caustic 


* Address of Sir Charles Hercules Read, LL.D., President of the Society 
Antiquaries, delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, April 23rd, 1920, 
&. Hall, for the Society of Antiguaries, 
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FICTION. 


THE UNDERWORLD.* 
Mr. Wsisx, the author of Zhe Underworld, is a Lanarkshire 
coal miner who has worked at cvery phase of coal-getting since 
he was twelve years old until his appointment as checkweigher 
five years ago. His people have been miners for generations, 
so that he brings hereditary association as well as personal 
experience to his task—that of describing the conditions of the 
industry in Lanarkshire in the ‘nineties. And as he commands 
o fluent and forcible pen, complete mastery of the dialect, and 
an unflinching realism in the treatment of details, his work 
claims attention as well as respect. Lhe picture that he gives is 
one of almost unrelieved gloom—of an unequal contest waged 
between ill-paid and badly organized miners against harsh, 
greedy owners and unscrupulous managers. The arch-villain 
of the plot, be it noted, is an under-manager, a man who had 
risen from the ranks. Black Jock’s reputation was indeed of the 


blackest :— 

“There were men in the village of Lowwood who were well 
aware of this man’s relations with their wives, and they openly 
agreed to the sale of the honour of their womanfolk in return for 
what ho gave them in the shape of contracts, at which they 
neighbours, or good ‘places’ 
fact to be a contractor was a 


could make more money than their 
where the coal was easier won. In 
synonym for this sort of dealing, for no one ever got a contract 
from Walker unless his wife, or his daughter, was a woman of 
easy virtue, and at the service of this man.”’ 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Welsh is not an uncompromising 
partisan of the men. Elsewhere he is very severe on the time- 
serving opportunists who failed to support the strike-leaders, 
though he evidently regards their self-protective servility as the 
inevitable result of an evil system, which brutalized the worker 
where it did not break his spirit. Mr. Rundell, the only ‘* master ”’ 
who figures in these pages, is not by any means a bad or an 
unkindly man, but we see very little of him. His great fault is 
that of delegating excessive powers to corrupt subordinates. Mr. 
Welsh writes more bitterly of politicians and Cabinet ministers 
than of coal owners. The story begins and ends in tragedy. 
Robert Sinclair’s father is practically sent to his death by 
Walker, the 
refusal to 


one 


under-manager, in revenge for Mrs. Sinclair's 
Geordie Sinclair 
very first day 
perseveres 


odious overtures. 

are killed on the 
that Robert down into the pit. Robert 
in his calling and becomes a disciple and ardent 
porter of Mr. Smillie, for whom Mr. Welsh has the utmost 
enthusiasm and reverence, but misfortune dogs his path. His 
sweetheart is seduced by the son of the mine-owner, loses her 
health and returns home to die, and Robert, just when beginning 
to make his mark as a brilliant and eloquent delegate, perishes 
in a gallant but unavailing attempt to rescue entombed miners— 
This by no means exhausts 


accept his 


and of his sons 
foes 


sup- 


including two more of his brothers. 
the tale of horrors, which culminates in the suicide of Black 
Jock’s deserted mistress and his own miserable end. It may be 
objected that the accumulation of disaster on the heads of 
one undeserving family is somewhat overdone. Industry, courage, 
independence and intellect are all ascribed to the hero, but they 
bring him neither happiness nor success. We do not question 
the sincerity and passion of the author; but it is open to ques- 
tion whether he is justified in suggesting, as he undoubtedly 
does in the last sentences of his book, that the conditions of 
the mining industry to-day have not sensibly improved in the 


last twenty-five years. 





Tree. By Sophie Cole. 
of the usual 


NOVELS. 
Boon. 


READABLE The Cypress 
Mills and 6d. net.)—One 
delightful stories of Londen. 
of course, become almest commonplace during the war, 
is cleverly developed. Ward Tales. By E. Chivers Davies, 
(Lane. net.)—The sketches are rather trivial, but as a 
description of the hard lot of V.A.D. nursing members this 
book should receive attention both at the War Office and at 


7s. author's 


it has, 


Js, 


the Headquarters of the Red Cross Society. 


AND POETRY. 


POETS 





NEW POEMS BY MR. MASEFIELD.* 
Reapers cf Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Buried Alive l 


will remember 





how the great artist, who is the hero of the book, makes his 

* Th heal rucrld “th Story of Rebert Sinclair, Miner. By James C. Welsh 
Leréon: Het fenkins. (2s. 6d, net.) 

Enslaved, and other Pt Ly John Masefield. London: W. Heinemann 


reputation with a portrait of a policeman which is hung in a 
place of honour at the Academy. The critics, good easy men, 
write him up as a painter of policemen, and are horrified next 
year to see exhibited by him a Nile landscape with a wonderful 
pattern of flamingoes across it. The third year he follows with 
a Degas-like ballet dancer, and the mystification of the critics 
is complete. Not less versatile is Mr. Masefield. Mr, 
Masefield’s work, of whatever genre, is exceedingly 
individual. His “ policeman,” the manner which he 
made his reputation is, of course, the narrativ 
poem such as “ Daffodil Fields.” There 
man” in the present book, but this time it is a head and 
shoulders, not a full length. Strangely enough, in the first 
seventeen pages this poem ranges from the mediocre to the 
downright bad. This sort of thing, one would have thought, 
would have been enough to daunt any poem however courageous, 
but not at all! The whole of the rest of “ Enslaved” is in a 
different metre and in Mr. Masefield’s most admirable and 
successful narrative style. Quotation is almost impossible, for 
It is the quick breathlessness of the story and the anxiety we 
feel for the event which are so remarkable. His concern will 
not improbably make the reader miss most cf the beauty of the 
verse at first perusal. The story, like an impatient guide, 
hurrics us along at a running pece, and we only get a 
fleeting half-view of white toppling seas, of rigging black in the 
moonlight, of the dripping walls of a cave where the galley 
slaves are imprisoned, and of the high whitewashed wells of the 
Khalif’s house of women at Marrakesh. This new volume elso 
contains two extraordinarily good and most horrifying ballads, 
“Cap on Head,” a tale of the O'Neill, and “The Hounds of 
Hell,” the latter a wonderfully rich, full poem. Besides thess 
there is also an exceedingly beautiful sonnet sequence called 
The poet sits looking out at the sea in a house 
proud, cruel husband, 


also 
in 
long 
one 


is ** police 


* Animula.”’ 
where a tragic drama has been played 
beautiful wife, and the lover with whom she would not fly. 
He sees the lover, as an old man, “ Burning his heart at fires of 
memory ”’: 

‘** Burning, though dying, like a torch that guttered 


>? 


That once had lit Queen Helen through the town ! 


The woman drowns herself, ‘‘ And soul the stag escaped the 
hound desire.” Then it is that the poet lifts and resolves the 
tragedy in an exquisite and satisfied accord :— 


**So when the ninth wave drowned her, haply she 


Wakened, with merging senses, till she blent 
Into the joy and colour of the sea, 

One with the purpose of the elément. 

And there, perhaps, she cannot fill the woe 
Passed in this rotting house, but runs like light 
Over the billows where the clippers go, 

One with the blue sea’s pureness of delight ; 


Laughing, perhaps, at that old woe of hers 
Chained in the cage with fellow-prisoners.” 

Lovers of Mr. Masefield’s philosophy will delight in a curious 
grim little poem called “* The Lemmings,” in which Mr. Masetield 
| sees in their strange and fatal pilgrimage the Wanderlust of man. 
The book is extraordinarily rich, for it contains beside all these 
* Forget’? and * On Growing Old,” two of the most beautiful 
poems that Mr. Masefield ever wrote, and in this age of singers 
Mr. Masefield remains our poet of greatest achievements. 





London. By 


Attractive 


Poems WortTHY OF CONSIDERATION.—Love o’ 
Claudine Currey. (Elkin Matthews. Is. 6d. net.) 
little poems in praise of London.—The Kiltartan Poetry Book, 





The Enoch Arden theme, though | 


By Lady Gregory. (Putnam and Co. 6s. net.)—Translaticn 
from the Irish. An interesting collection. Songs of the Wina 
and Seas. By Vernon Bartlett. (Elkin Matthews. 3s. 6d. ret.) 


| —Included in the present category by virtue of its first poem. 


4 
— 
[Netice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, 





The Nineteenth Century has a notable 
? 


Tue JUNE MONTHLIES. 
** Foul Plav for the Ex-Service Men” in which Colon 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
| 
| 


article on 

Gerald Hurst gives specitic details of the cruel boycott instituted 
by some trade unions agai ex-sailors and ex-soldiers. The 
Amalzamaeted Society of | inecers, with half a million members, 

| refuses to ent to the employment of 1,750 demobilized sol 

| diers, The Electrical Trades Unions | swilors from the 
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trade of electrical wiring. The Leeds Ironmoulders and the 
Waggon Builders, the Sheet Metal Workers and the Clock and 
Watch Makers’ Union exclude all ex-service men. The leather 
and boot and shoe trade unions of London will permit only 200 
ex-service men to be trained for their trades and insist that such 
men must be under thirty-five and have lost at least one leg. 
Mr. Hopkinson was prosecuted by the engineering trades unions 
for a breach of the Restoration of Pre-War Practices Act in 
employing some of his disabled comrades of the war in his 
works at Guide Bridge. The selfishness displayed by organized 
Labour in these and other cases is truly shocking. We cannot 
believe that the executives represent in this the real feclings 
of their members. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, under the title of 
“The Heel of Achilles,” shows why Great Britain cannot under 
any circumstances permit Ireland to secede, as the Sinn Feiners 
propose. Mr. Marriott, being a historian with a logical mind, 
can see no half-way house between Union and Separation, nor 
can he see how the Government’s Home Rule Bill will benefit 
anyone. He quotes Edmund Spenser’s despairing remark— 
“They say it is the fatal destiny of that land that no purposes 
whatever which are meant for her good will prosper or take 
effect.” The Bishop of Zanzibar has a vigorous article on 
“ Africa and the Blight of Commercialism ” ; he proposes that 
the League of Nations should form an international committee 
to inspect the Central African colonies and keep a watchful eye 
on their condition. Mr. J. H. Harley discusses ‘“‘'The Polish 
Advance,” pointing out with truth that it followed immediately 
upon the repulse of a violent Bolshevik offensive and that it 
averted a fresh Bolshevik attack on the south-eastern Polish 
frontier. Mr. Harley's statement of facts will not surprise 
anyone who has followed +he course of events in Poland, but 
the enemies of the Poles, trusting to the public’s forgetfulness, 
have completely misrepresented their action. Colonel Repington 
writes on Lord Kitchener. Mr. William Page’s learned article 
on “The Early Development of London” deserves attention. 
Lord Ernie, returning to his historic studies, gives an interesting 
account of that popular mediaeval romance, “‘ The Siege of Troy.” 
—~~—Mr. Archibald Hurd in the Fortnightly Review discusses 
temperately and with knowledge the prospects of American 
competition at sea both in warships and in merchant ships. He 
points out that America has increased her mercantile marine 
fourfold since the war began, and that she will have at the end 
of this year 13,800,000 gross tons of sea-going vessels. She finds 
it easier to build ships than to man them. Even the American 
Navy lacks half the men that it needs: seventy-three out of a 
hundred and four destroyers are laid up for want of crews. Mr. 
Hurd says very justly that “if we are to regain our primacy 
we must do so by offering, as we offered in 1914 and earlier 
years, the most efficient service.” He adds that, “if by any 
chance our mercantile marine seriously declined, it is probable 
that at least half our working population would be thrown out 
of employment.” Mr. Kennedy Jones replies to criticisms of 
his recent book in an article on “ Journalism a Branch of Com- 
merce.” Sir Thomas Barclay records a somewhat inconclusive 
conversation with a Bolshevik in Berlin. Mr. Marriott dis- 
cusses the Budget, and, quoting Mr. Gladstone’s remark that 
“Good finance consists more in the spending than in the col- 
lecting of revenue,” he points out that large reductions of 
expenditure must involve the curtailment of “ social reform.” 
Miss Picton-Turbervill states clearly “The Case for State 
Purchase and Control of the Liquor Traffic.” Mr. Stephen 
Graham’s personal impressions of ** The Spirit of America after 
the War” are interesting; we may note that he blames our 
Government for undertaking too much propaganda in America, 
whereas they are usually abused for doing too little. In the 
Contemporary Review Lord Haldane has a cautious paper on 
“ The Nature of the State,” with a reminder that public opinion 
is always changing. Sir Charles Mallet begins a vigorous 
denunciation of Mr. Lloyd George with the odd remark that 
“the chief event in home politics during the past few weeks 
has been the revival of the Liberal Party.” Dr. Hagberg Wright 
explains ““ Hungary’s Appeal to England”; he proposes that 
Hungary should be excused for making war on us and our 
Allies, and should be allowed to dominate the Slavs and Rumanians 
within the old frontiers of Hungary. This is impossible. But 
there is no reason why the Magyars and their neighbours should 
not trade together. The political changes need not affect the 
Magyar farmers nor the factories of Budapest. Professor 





J. W. Gregory has a valuable article on “‘'The Conservation of 
“So long as the output is not greatly 


our Coal Resources,” 





above the 1913 amount, our coal supplies will last for several 
centuries and the position is safe.” We fear that there is litils 
prospect, in the present temper of the Miners’ Federation, of 
the output ever again reaching the level of 1913. Professor 
Gregory’s plea for fuel economy deserves the most serious 
attention, not because we are exhausting our coalfields but 
because the output per miner is steadily declining. Mlle. Marie 
de Perrot gives an interesting account of the progress of recon- 
struction in the ravaged northern departments of France.— 
In the National Review a civilian who served through the war 
in the Army Service Corps in Mesopotamia and India has a 
caustic article, headed ‘“‘ Inactive Service,” on the obsolete 
methods of Army administration. He points out that his 
experience refuted the Socialist theory that “‘ men work harder 
and better because they are public servants,” though it was not 
necessary to go beyond Whitehall to learn that lesson. He 
suffered, he tells us, from lack of work as well as from the feelin g 
that much of the work which he did was entirely futile. But 
the Indian bureaucracy is of course incorrigible. Sir Frederick 
Maurice, in a note on “‘ Sir Douglas Haig and General Mangin,” 
shows that General Mangin, in his excellent articles on the war 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, has done a serious injustice to 
the British Commander-in-Chief in imputing to him—and not 
to General Nivelle—the suspension of the Somme offensive in 
the early weeks of 1917. Sir Frederick Maurice quotes Geneval 
Nivelle’s instructions virtually compelling Sir Douglas Haig to 
curtail his plans which might have ended the war a year sooner, 
Mr. E. K. Mahon’s summary account of General Denikin’s 
campaign is of interest and value. Mr. G. D. Cummins discusses 
the highly important question of “ Industrial Alcohol,” which 
could be distilled from potatoes and relieve the scarcity of petrol 
if only the Government would not place obstacles in the way. 
Mr. A. W. Gore, the old lawn-tennis champion, recalls his ‘‘ Wim- 
bledon Memories,” and Lord Hartington has a lively and 
amusing article on “Salmon-Fishing in Low Water.”—— 
Blackwood contains the second and concluding part of a 
British officer’s narrative of the operations east of the Jordan 
during General Allenby’s final offensive. Mr. Ward Price 
describes Dr. Kapp’s insurrection as “ Junkerdom’s Hundred 
Hours,”’ concluding somewhat optimistically that ‘ militarism 
and Junkerdom in Germany are causes lost beyond all hope of 
resurrection.” Mr. J. A. Strahan, under the heading of “ Oppo- 
sites,” considers the strange fact that revolutionaries in England 
are always anti-English, whereas in Ireland they are all national- 
ists. He thinks that the Celtic Irish like the lower-class Jews, 
are never absorbed by the general population in the Anglo- 
Saxon and Protestant countries to which they now emigrate. 
It is certainly noteworthy that when in the old days the Celtie 
Irish went to France, Spain or South America they identified 
themselves with these countries, whereas now they remain 
centres of unrest in Great Britain or the Dominions or America. 
Mr. Strahan does not take account of the fact that the earlier 
emigrants were mostly of a higher social standing than the poor 
and ignorant peasants and labourers who form the majority 
of the modern Irish emigrants. Mr. C. E. Montague contributes 
a witty study of Irish soldiers in a hospital ward, entitled “ A 
Pilgrim of Peace.” The London Mercury has an amusing 
article on Chaucer by Mr. Aldous Huxley, an appreciation of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm by Mr. Bohun Lynch, and an article by 
Mr. Shanks on “ The Poetry of John Freeman.” The most 
notable poem is Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer’s “ Vision of God ”— 
to a soldier in the trenches—which has some impressive lines. 
Each month sees this admirable review covering a larger part 
of the field of art and letters. In this number, for example, 
there is a highly interesting “ Letter from Italy,” by Signor 
Mario Praz. 





The Round Table for June has some instructive and tem- 
perate articles on the Turkish Peace Treaty, Egypt, America, 
and the European problems before the Supreme Council. It also 
allows a Frenchman to state the French case for reparation and 
a German to explain the seemingly desperate condition of 
German national finance. Tho American correspondent who 
discusses the political situation thinks that the Republican 
Convention at Chicago this month will, by its choice of a Presi- 
dential candidate, determine the issue of America’s partici- 
pation in the League of Nations. “If Johnson should win, 
it would spell the Treaty’s defeat. If Hoover should win, it 
would mean a resounding victory for the League. If Wood 
should gain the nomination, it would indicate a reluctant 
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willingness of the party to accept international responsibility. 
What it would mean if the Old Guard’s nominee should prevail 
cannot be estimated until their candidate is known.” 

A Brigade of the Old Army, 1914. By Lt.-Gen. Sir Aylmer 
Haldane. (Arnold, 10s. 6d. net.)—At the outset of the war 
General Haldane commanded the 10th Brigade, in the 4th 
Division, which arrived at Le Cateau on August 24th, 1914, two 
days before the action. Part of his brigade held the Hancourt 
ridge, north of Le Cateau, till nightfall on the 26th, thus delaying 
the German advance for many hours, The rest of the brigade 
formed the rear-guard of the 2nd Corps in the memorable 
General Haldane’s account of this long march is of 
great interest. He fully confirms Lord French’s statement that 
the Expeditionary Force was not pressed by the enemy. The 
troops suffered from fatigue and from want of sleep but they had 
no fighting. They halted near Néry on September Ist to help 
the Ist Cavalry Brigade who had been attacked by German 
cavalry, but they were not needed as the enemy had been smartly 
repulsed with the loss of all his guns. The retreat ended at 
Chevry on September 5th, and the advance, first eastward 
and then to the north, began early on the following day. General 
Haldane’s brigade met with very little resistance until it reached 
the Aisne, near Soissons. The British troops were transferred 
to Flanders early in October, 1914, and there the 10th Brigade 
played a spirited part in the advance through Meteren and 
Bailleul to Armentiéres. General Haldane left his brigade near 
the Lys on November 18th, 1914, when he was promoted to 
the command of the 3rd Division. His plain soldierly narrative 
is a valuable addition to the few first-hand accounts of the 
earliest and most critical phase of the British Army’s operations 
in France. He speaks with pride of his troops. They all 
behaved splendidly. 





retreat. 


The Small Hoidings and Allotments Acts, 1908-1919. By 
A. J. Spencer. (Stevens. 10s.)—This useful book contains the 
Small Holdings Act of 1908,the important amending Act of last 
year, and the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) 
Act, which was also passed last year, together with the circulars, 
rules and forms supplementary to these statutes. Mr. Stevens 
contributes a lucid introduction and some explanatory notes. 
Under these Acts the local councils have abundant power to 
multiply small holdings and allotments. It remains to be seen 
whether they will use their power. The new provisions giving 
a small holder the right to buy his holding and pay for it by 
instalments are of great promise, provided always that the 
councils are ready to put the Acts into operation and able to 
raise the money for the purchase of suitable land. 

The Diary of a Police Surgeon. By Graham Grant. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 3s. 6d. net.)—Colonel Grant has lived and practised 
in the East-End for a generation. His plain matter-of-fact notes 
on some of the queer or tragic cases with which he has had to 
deal are instructive, though by no means pleasant, reading. He 
does not, like Gorki, find romance in the under-world, but he 
sees the humour as well as the horror. As a police surgeon in 
Shadwell and Wapping he has had to deal with a good many cases 
of murder, but these are by no means the most interesting 
features of the book. His brief chapter on ‘* The Sidney Street 
Siege ” does not elucidate that strange story, but the author says 
that the anarchists who were killed were Croatians and not 
Russians. 

The Problem of Dock Labour. By Arthur Shadwell (Longmans. 
Is.). Dr. Shadwell’s exceedingly able and judicious articles on 
the recent Report of the Court of Inquiry into the dockers’ 
claims have been reprinted from the 7'imes and deserve attentive 
reading. As he the concession of a minimum of 16s. a 
day to the docker does not end the matter. Unless the dockers 
give a better service in return for such high wages, the community 
will suffer still more. Dr. Shadwell points out that, while the 
docks give irregular employment, very many irregular characters 
prefer that kind of employment. The question is whether the 
very high wages now sanctioned will not attract men of irregular 
tendencies from other occupations. Dr. Shadwell sees the only 
hope of improvement in a close co-operation between the 
employers and the union leaders, so as to strengthen the control 
exercised by the leaders over their very unruly followers. Mean- 
while the community will be paying fifteen or twenty millions a 
year more for everything that passes through the dockers’ hands, 


Says, 





We have received a further batch of the useful Peace Handbooks 
prepared by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office for the 
edification of the British delegates in Paris. Nine of these relate 
to the Near East; we may name, in particular, a History of the 
Eastern Question (3s. 6d. net), Albania (2s. net), and a dis- 
passionate account of that highly controversial subject, Mace- 
donia (2s. net). Nine other pamphlets deal with Alsace-Lorraine 
(2s. 6d. net), Lorraine and Saur Minefields (1s. net), the extremely 
complex history of Schleswig-Holstein (2s. 6d. net), German 
Colonization (3s. net), The Kiel Canal and Heligoland (1s. net), 
and with certain border provinces of Germany before the war. 
These other pamphlets relate to Trentino and Alto Adige (1s. net), 
Spain (1s. net) and Spitzbergen (1s. net). We gather from a 
provisional list that these handbooks will number a hundred 
and sixty-two in all, with four volumes of maps. If the British 
delegates were not well informed on all points, it was not the 
fault of the very competent editors and authors of these hand- 
books, 





It is often not the onlooker so much as the beginner who sees 
most of the game, and it is wellif we have undergone a new experi- 
ence the nature of which we desire to impart to the world at large 
by means of the written word, to write that word at once. Miss 
Vera Dart’s admirable and straightforward account of her 
experience as a Land Girl, Down on the Farm (Allen and Unwin, 
2s. 6d. net), bears the stamp of having been written before the 
first impressions had worn off; before, as in our normal life, the 
subjective passed into the objective. Anything but pastoral, 
not slurring over the miseries of handling mangels in the winter 
or driving sheep in the summer, her book nevertheless leaves the 
reader with the impression that though the work was hard and 
strange Miss Dart found it in a way congenial. Though she was 
conscious of the indignity of handling a stiff-necked generation 
of calves (how terribly strong quite young calves are), she was 
equally conscious of the slow rhythmical charm of the plough, 
and of the wheeling plovers under a grey sky. This book should 
be read by any girl who is still making up her mind what she 
would like to do as a profession, and it will be read with great 
pleasure by those who have already done war or peace work on 
the land. 


After a five-year war interval, Specification (Technical Journals, 
Ltd., Tothill Street, S.W., 5s. net) has again appeared. It will 
be at least as welcome to all concerned with building as have 
been any of its previous twenty-one editions. The old standard 
is fully maintained, whilst a number of “ Special Articles’ by 
authoritative writers deal with such various subjects as “ Cinema 
Design,” “‘ Factory Construction,” “ Labour-Saving Bungalows,” 
“Pisé Building,” ‘“ Oil Cooking,” and “ National Housing.” 
There are illustrative plans and photographs, an exhaustive 
analytical index and an equally useful index to the adver 
tisements, 

The German Treaty Text. With Introduction by Lord Robert 
Cecil (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.).,—This 
convenient reprint of the Peace Treaty is published for the 
Institute of International Affairs, under the editorship of Mr. 
H. W. V. Temperley. The maps are not to be compared with 
those in the official edition of last summer—which, according 
to Mr. Temperley, is now unprocurable—but in other respects 
the reprint is to be preferred for its handier form and for the 
appendixes and notes, These include the official commentary 
on the Covenant, extracts from President Wilson’s speeches in 
1918, a summary of the correspondence preceding the armistice, 
and the full text of the armistice terms and supplementary 
conventions. There is an index. It would be well if those who 
attack the Treaty would first of all read it with care. 


Foreign Rights and Interests tn China. By Westel W. 
Willoughby. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 7 dollars, 
50 cents.)—Professor Willoughby, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, served as legal adviser to the Chinese Republic during 
the war. He has used his special knowledge to compile a dis- 
passionate statement of the rights conferred by treaties or 
agreements of an official character upon foreigners and foreign 
Powers in China. As he says, the situation is “‘ complicated in 
the extreme,” for China permits all kinds of extra-territorial 
rights and suffers “spheres of interest, ‘ special interests,’ war 
zones, leased territories, treaty ports, concessions, settlements 
and legation quarters’ to infringe on her sovereignty, to say 
nothing of commercial concessions and revenue services under 
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foreign control. Professor Willoughby’s lucid expogition of the 
facts relating to these foreign rights will be of the greatest value 
for reference. We know, for instance, of no other book in which 
the details of the recent agreements between China and Japan 
are so fully set forth, in regard to Manchuria and to Shantung. 
The time is coming when these agreements will assume great 
political importance. The Shantung question in itself is already 
causing much discyssion in America, as well as in China. The 
author is careful to refrain from comment, except here and 
there. The problems of the Far East are so grave that Professor 
Willoughby has done well to state the facts by themselves, which 
are little known in England or in America. 


The Day of the Crescent : Glimpses of Old Turkey. By G. E. 
Hubbard. (Cambridge University Press. 15s. net.)—Mr. 
Hubbard has made an interesting book on the “ golden age ” of 
Turkey by collecting and summarizing the narratives of Euro- 
peans who visited the Near East, willingly or unwillingly, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century. Among them were Busbe- 
quius, the Imperial envoy of 1553, Wratislaw who went with 
another and less fortunate embassy in 1591, Blunt the English 
traveller who went to Turkey a few years later, and Dallam an 
organ-builder who was sent to fit up an organ presented by 
Elizabeth to the Grand Turk. A number of the old prints 
illustrating their narratives are reproduced. Turkey was a grave 
menace in those days to Eastern Europe. In other respects the 
Turks are unchanged. They were barbarians then, as they are 
now. The bygone travellers cited by Mr. Hubbard, if they could 
come to life again, would be ill at ease in modern Europe but 
they would notice little that was new in modern Turkey. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


i 
Alpine Journal, Vol. 32, 1918 and 1919, 8vo.......... (Longmans) net 17/6 
* Anonymous,” The Happy Years, cr 8vo...... Murray & Evenden) net 3/6 
Balthazaris Ayalae De Jure et Officiis Bellicis et Disciplina Militari, edit. 
by J. Westiake, 2 Vols., SOF OVO. cccccsceces (Oxford Univ. Press) net 35/0 
Barcynska (Countess), Pretty Dear, cr 8vo...... (Hurst & Blackett) net 7/6 
Barton (Wm. E.), Soul of Abraham Lincoln, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 16/0 
TRernstortf (Count), My Three Years in America, 8vo. .(Skeffington) net 25/0 
Bradley 7 H.), Fortieth Door, cr 8vo............ (Appleton) net 7/6 
Krrowne (F. B.), Keys to the Orders of Insects, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Bunty Book, The: Children’s Annual, 4to........ (Heath Robinson) net 6/0 
Burroughs (E. R.), Warlord of Mars, GE Wis vccccsceses (Methuen) net 6/0 
By y | eee Selections from the Pooms of, by A. Hamilton Thompson, 
Pe eeesrccncceccocepecccoceseseseseens (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Carroll (i), Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, cr 8vo....(Harrap) net 6/0 
Cecil (Lord Wm.), Difficulties and Duties, cr 8vo............(Nisbet) net 4/6 
Codd (M. A.), Induction Coil Design, 8vo....... peeece .(Spon) net 21/0 
Cole (G. D. H.), Chaos and Order in Industry, er 8vo........ OMe thuen) net 7/6 
Cooper (B.), Collar of Gold, and Other Phantasies, cr 8vo..(P. Allan) net 5/0 
Davies (C. J.), Goat Keeping for Milk Production, 8vo...... (Newnes) net 10/6 


Davies (T. H.), Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 8& 
Diary of a U-Boat Commander, with Introduction by “ Etienne,” cr 8vo 

(Hutchinson) net 8/6 

Dieren (B. V.), Epstein, 4to (Lane) net 42 
Easton (Dorothy), Golden Bird, and Other Sketches (Heinemann) net 6, 
Fabre (J. H.), Glow-Worm, and Other Bectles (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Fletcher (C. RK. L.), The Great War, 1914-1918 ; a Brief Sketch (Murray) net 6, 
Flynn (J. 8.), Influence of Puritanism on the Political and Religious Thought 
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GE GRO TRG, BVO... cc cccccscccccccceseseseccsscecss (Murray) net 12/0 
Fraser (W. A.), Bulldog Carney, cr 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Freeman (J.), Poems, New and Old, er 8vo........ (Selwyn & Blount) net 10/6 
Gillies (H. D.), Plastic Surgery of the Face, based on Selected Cases of War 

Injuries of the Face, etc., 4to.. 2.0... 0.66. e ee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 63/0 
Gorell (Lord), . Pilgrimage, cr 8V0.............00e eee (Longman) net 6/0 
Hamilton (General Sir lan), Gallipoli Diary, 2 Vols., 8vo..(. Arnold) net 36/0 
Hardwick (G.), Simple Se -_ Writing, roy 8vo...... (Evans Bros.) net 3/6 
Hartley (Olga), Anne, cr 8V0..........cccccccecccces (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Hastings and Sddbowheed : Described by W. Higgins, Painted by kL. W. 

Dad ccknnevabeverhéndhaddé<tcevadedasaus (Blackie) net 3/0 
Herford ir T.), Realities and Reconstruction, cr 8vo....( Lindsay Press) net 3/6 
Herschel! (Dr. G.), Cookery for Dyspepties, 8vo.......... (E. Arnold) net 26 


Holmes (Edric), Seaward Sussex (South Downs from End to End), er 8vo 
(R. Scott) net 7,0 
Horstmann (H. C.) and Tousley (V. H.), Motion Picture Operation, 18mo 
(Pitman) net 7/6 
How (L.), Nursery Rhymes of New York City, 18mo..(Blackwell) net 2/6 
Johnson (G.), Foreign Exchange in Accounts, cr 8VO...... (E. Wilson) net 6/0 

Joh Woligangi Textoris: Synopsis Juris Geriuim, 2 Vols., roy &vo 

(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 20/0 

Lanmain (C. R.), A Sanskrit Reader, with Vocabulary and Notes, roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press net 12/6 
Leale (Edith A.}, Dawn of Hope, cr 8V0.........+.065 (Routledge) net 5/0 
eee Geek Se OO WU OP BR ccc cocaccacdacucoanes (Putnam) net 
List of Booka and Articles chiefly Biographical, designed to serve as an 
Introduction to the Bibliography and Methods of English Literary History 


(with an Index), Compiled by Tom P. Cross, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
McDougall (M.), Shadow of the Mosque, er 8vo..(Hurst & Blackett) net 7/6 
Me Dougall (Wm.), The Group Mind, roy Sve....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 


McFadyen (D.), History of the Title Imperator under the Roman Empire, 


BO BOR ncncccandcocasdausceoencenceceves (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Maltby (H. F.), The Rotters, cr 8V0....cccccccccccces (Westall) net 3/6 
Mander (Jane), Story of a New Zealand River, cr 8vo........ (Lane) net 8&6 
en DO, BOOG, Bei ccccccccccescvesesscesqse (J. Wright) net 20/0 





Nekludoff (A.), Diplomatic Reminiscences Before and During the Wor!d War, 
BERET s BD c coc cvccccctcucensacqnccctqucesecaeseses (Murray) net 21/0 
Oedipus Tyrannus cf Sophocles, The, trans. by J. Sheppard, &vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Packard (F. L.), Night Operator, er 8vo........ (Heder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Parit (J. T.), Marvellous Mesopotamia, er &vo.......... (Partridge) net €/0 
Parts of Nala and ‘itopadeca in English Letters, Prepared by Charles 











Rockwell Lanman, roy 8ve......... .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Perrin (Alice), Vow of Silence, cf BVO... ...... 0c c cece eeeeees (Cassell) net 6/0 
Kachel (8.), Pe Jure Naturae et Geniium Dissertations, 2 Vols., roy S8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 20/9 
Rathbun (J. B.), Gas Engine Troubles and Installation, er Svo (Pitman) net &/0 


Gasoiine and Oil Engines, cr svo....(Pitman) net 8/0 


Rathbun (J, B.), Gas, 








i @. B.), Ignition, Valve Timing, and Automobile Electric Systems, 
KC OECORODKRAO SSE OCUSRED OME Conds aGbbes beeen ened Pitm 
Seoesh ‘a the Terminology and Classifications of PERIL yy net 8A 
(0 


xford Univ. Press) ne ! 
Reports on Hides and Skins, roy Svo....... d6eceteeeosed pT cn = 6/0 
Richards (Laura E.). Joan of Are, cr 8vo................ (Appleton) net 7/6 

wy _— R.), Flaubert and Maupassant : a Literary _Reiationship, p 
I I fa aE Freee amb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 

Ruseit (Thos. H.), Motor Truck and Automobile Motors and Mechanism, : 

OF BIB ian vo cesedvascvciccescccdescscccuceescesecesesss (Pitman) net 8/0 
Russell (Thos. H.), |. eapced and Answers for Automobile Students and 

Pn Ol Cilcacotsettsennsvenddséctmiebunaned (Pitman) net 8/0 
School Bible Reading, in 3 Parts, cr 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Sheringham (H. T.), Trout Fishing: Memories and Morals, 8yo ; 

odder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Street (C. J.), Religion : Its Basis, Develo pment and Application (S.S.U.) net 3/6 
Transactions of the Grotius Society, Vol. ¥ . Problems of Peace and War. 

Bis <n cdccacescereteccevesesesesanseotonas (Sweet & Maxwell) net 6/0 
Tee GR, BONE, DOR, a cc cnncccaecncensennebecsgesees (J. Lane) net 6/0 
Tyau (Min-Ch’ien T. Z.), London Through Chinese Eyes, 8vo : 

(Swarthmore Press) net 15/0 
Vattel (M. de), Le Droit des Gens Ou Principes de la Loi Naturelle, 3 Vols.,  * 
BOF DOD, cc ccgeccccocececeseesesesecaccens (Oxford Univ. Press) net 40/0 
Victoria (Franciscus de), De Indis et de Ivre Belli Relectiones, Syo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Walker (L. J.), Problem of Re-union, 8vo.............. (Longmans) net 12/6 
Walsh (W.), Tho Goldem Bale, OF OVO. ... 2. ccccccscccccccss (Daniel) net 3,6 
Wilson (W. T.), Eternal Soul, or the Triumph of Religion Over Science, 8vo 
(Routle dge) ) net 10/¢ 








LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS. AND CURTAINS 
NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liber? ty ¢ & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, WwW. 1 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 





at = Makers’ prices. 
Linen List 40P sent post free. 
ROBINSON 4 CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 
: HAMPTONS’ 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
0.2424. ANTIQUE SECRETAIRECHEST of DRAWERS, of Mahogany. Secre- 


taire is fitted with numerous drawers and pigeon holes; 3 large 
drawers in chest. 3ift. 2in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 1 ft. 10 in. deep. £32 10s. 


Hamptons pay carriage to HAM PTON Pall Mal! East, 


any — in Gt. Britain. London, S.W.1. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, Lt 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETC, 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tuimiten. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £24,459,031. 





The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR Oik 


Preserves, Beautifles, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, end without which tho hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else ce es this. Also prepared 
in'a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 2s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, - ne Guilford Sireet, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 


will hold the following SALES BY AUCTION during next week, each 
Sale commencing at 1 o'clock precisely — s é 

JUNE 7TH, 8TH and 9TH.—Valuable Engravings, Etchings, Mezzotints and 
Woodcuts, including works by Diirer, Cameron, Méryon, Millet, A. Zorn, etc., 
the property of J. P. Haseitine, Esq., of 196, Queen's Gate, London, 8.W. 
Illustrated Catalogues, price 2s. 6d. cach. 

JUNE 9TH and 10TH.—Valuable Autograph Letters and Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, early printed Books, fine Bindings, etc., comprising the properties of the 
Earl of Wharncliffe, R. Richardson, Esq. (of Tavistock), the Duchess of St. 
Albans, Madame La Comtesse de Miramon, the Countess of Mayo, Miss M. R. 
Dunlop, T. W. Greene, Esq., and others. } 

JUNE 117TH.—English, Continental and Oriental Porcelain and Pottery, the 
property of H. D. Ellis, Esq.; and also a collection of West Country Delft, the 
property of a gentleman. . 

Illustrated Catalogue, price 1s. each. 
Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Plain Catalogues may be had. 


A 
P LAS 
TO BE LET FOR SUMMER OR FOR TERM OF YEARS, 

Built 1660. Suitably furnished. 
3 or 4 Reception Rooms, upwards of a dozen Bedrooms. 
Very beautiful old terraced gardens with unrivalled mountain 
Garage and man’s quarters, avenue drive, with arch- 
Rough shooting. 


TO LET. 
BRONDANW, MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Between Harlech and Beddgelert. 


views. 
way gatehouse. 
Good fishing and golf within easy reach. Sea and Station 
2 miles. Portmadoc 4 miles. 
Personally inspected and particularly recom- 
mended to lovers of romantic scenery by 
WHATLEY HILL & CO., 24 Ryder Street, S.W. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
} {A NCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 





Owing to the retirement of Miss E. J. Ross at Midsummer, 1920, the Manchester 
Education Committee will shortly proceed to appoint a PRINCIPAL of the 
Training College of Domestic Economy, and applications are invited from women 
with high qualifications for the post. 

The salary is £600 per annum, together with Board and Residence at the Hostel 
attached to the College. 

A copy of the conditions attached to the appointment, together with a Form 
of Application, may be obtained from the undersigned. The last date for recely- 
ing applications is 21st June. 

SPURLEY HEY, 


Education Offices, 
Deansgate, Manchester. Director of Education. 


2ist May, 1920. 





ee CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
PENDLEBURY. 

PROBATIONERS of good education taken for three years’ training. Salary, 
£20, £22 and £25, with board, lodging, and laundry. Lectures given and certi- 
ficates granted. For particulars apply to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 

June, 1920. 


((AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
CAMBRIDGE, 

Wanted, in September, a TUNIOR MATHEMATICS MASTER. Degree 
essential. Initial salary £190, rising by £10 to £230, and thence by £15 to £350. 
Allowance for previous experience. Forms of application may be obtained of 
the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hail, Cambridge. 

2ist May, 1920. 
gteress COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the Department of Philosophy, the appointment to date from 
September Ist, 1920. Candidates must have an Honours Degree or its equivalent 
in Philosophy. Experience in University lecturing is desirable. 

Applications must be received not later than Saturday, June 12th. Further 
information can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 1 
ait LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS.—Wanted, in 
hk September, a MISTRESS for General English Subjects, including Scrip- 
ture (if possibie), and some subsidiary Mathematics. A London Degree would 
be acceptable and experience is desirable. Initial salary £250, non-resident.— 
Applications should be addressed to the HEADMISTRESS, St. Leonards School, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 

MYHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

REQUIRED in October, 1920, an ASSISTANT GAMES LECTURER (tem- 
porary or permanent) to offer one subsidiary subject. 

Applications should be sent to the HON, SECRETARY, and should reach 
the College not later than June 14th. 


7OUNG MAN, B.A. (Natural Sciences Tripos) ; Diploma in 
" Education, Cambridge ; Trained Teachers’ Certificate, with distinction 
in Higher Mathematics ; Honours in Hygiene; M.A. Harvard University ; late 
Teaching Fellow and Travelling Fellow, Harvard ; broad experience and thorough 
knowledye of methods and administration of Education in schools of Elementary, 
Secondary and University grades in England, United States and Canada ; widely 
travelled ; served in the Chemical Warfare Service, Research Division, U.s. 
National Army; at present teaching in large university in the West, desires 
post as EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZER with progressive industrial concern, 
or with publishing house, or other educational position where executive ability, 
broad knowledge, originality, initiative and modern viewpoint are essential. 
Lest of references. Present salary equivalent to £625. Will accept Iss in position 
of trust and promise in England.—Reply X. Y. Z., Box 1005, the Spectator, 1, 
Wellingion Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 





EPTEMBER VACANCIES FOR MASTERS IN GOOD 
‘ SCHOOLS. Prep. all subjects. Salaries up to £200, res. PUBLIC 
SCHCOLS, Lower and Middle Form. Also Specielists. COUNTY SCHOOLS. 
Maths., Sci.. Mod. Lang., Enu., ete. FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
Tutorial Dept., 53 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 





H MON D R RE 


COUNTY SCHOOL 


Ss U 
FOR GIRLS. 


Y). 


| | 


Wanted in September next :— 

(1) A MISTRESS to teach HISTORY. 
mendation. 

(2) A MISTRESS to teach 
mendation. 

(3) A MISTRESS to teach FRENCH and ENGLISH. 

Degree essential in eaeh case. Initial salary according to previous experience, 
£195 to £260, rising by regular increments to £320. 

Applications, stating age, places of education, qualifications and experience, 
accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
on or before Monday, 14th June, 1920. 

Education Office, 

39 George Street, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


SHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
CREWE 


4 ue 


Subsidiary Mathematics a recom- 


LATIN. Subsidiary Mathematics a recom- 


GRAHAME COWELL, 
Education Secretary. 


i? * 


Required for Mid-September, DEPARTMENTAL MISTRESS for DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE COURSE. Candidates should have been trained on the lines of the 
three years’ course in Home Science at King’s College for Women. 

Chief subjects: Naturo Study to Preparatory Forms, Biology to Middle 
School, Botany to Matriculation Forms with a selection of Domestic Subjects, 
most of which are, however, taken by a visiting Mistress. 

Salary : Graduate, with less than 3 years’ teaching experience, £180 plus 
£30 for being in charge of Girls’ Science ; with 3 or more years, £150 plus £10 
for each of year of teaching plus £30 by £20 per annum to £380. Non-graduate, 
rege: plus £10 for each year over three of teaching experience by £20 per annum 
0 £500. 

Application with usual papers to reach the HEAD-MASTER by the 20th June. 
sp ert Seerrs OF DURHAM. 
COUNCIL OF THE DURHAM COLLEGES. 

The Council invites applications (before June 24th) for the PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of HEBREW in the Durham Colleges. Initial salary £500 per annum. 
A knowledge of other cognate Oriental Languages will be deemed a recommenda- 
tion.—-For further particulars address the SECRETARY ot COUNCIL, Uviver- 


sity Offices, Durham. 
COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


[ | NIVERSITY 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 





The Council of the College invites applications for the post of SECOND 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Departments for the Training of Men Teachers 
for Elementary and Secondary Schools. The commencing salary will be £250 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom appli- 
cations with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be received on or 
before Monday, June 14th, 1920. 

University College, D. J. A. BROWN, 

Cardiff. Registrar. 

May 15th, 1920. 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY, 

The Council of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS. Commencing salary 
£250 per annum, with annual increments. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applica- 
tions and testimonials (which need not be printed) must be received on or before 
Saturday, June 12th, 1920. 

University College, Cardiff. Dp. J. A. BROWN, 

Registrar. 


May 17th, 1920. ig ae 4 
| (cael COLLEGE WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 





OF 


The University College of Wales will shortly proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR 
to the CHAIR of WELSH LANGUAGE. 

Tho initial stipend of the Chair is £600 a year. 

Particulars may be obtained of the PRINCIPAL of the COLLEGE, whom 
applications should reach on or before June 18th, 1920. 

May, 1920. J. H. DAVIES, Principal. 


U*™! VERSITY EDINBURGH, 
FORBES LECTURESHIP IN SPANISH. 


OF 


The University Court of the University of Edinburgh invite applications 
for the vacant Forbes Lectureship in Spanish Language and Literature. The 
Lecturer will be required to deliver Elementary Courses of Lectures for Students 
who have not passed the Entrance Examination, as well as Graduation Courses 
qualifying for the Degrees of Master of Arts and Bachelor of Commerce. The 
salary is £400 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £450 per 
annum, and the appointment will be for a period of five years in the first instance, 
commending October 1st, 1920, or for such shorter period as the Court may 
determine, with eligibility for reappointment. Applicants are required to send 
to the SECRETARY fourteen copies of their letter of application and fourteen 
copies of any testimonials they may wish to submit, not later than 30th June, 


1920, 
WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the University. 
M\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK AND LATIN. 

The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN, 
Salary £300 per annum.—Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications should be lodged by the 19th June. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


MHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in English Language and Litera- 
ture. Salary £300 per annum. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, with whom applications should be lodged by the 19th June. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





Dsrreret ON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HiGH SCHOOL, 


snore 

Required in September, GYMNASTIC MISTRESS to tcach Swedish Drill, 
Country Dances, cnd Swimming and tu take general charge of games, Hockey, 
Net Ball, Cricket, Tennis, etc. Commencing salary according to experience and 
qualifications, but in no case less than £160 per annum. Application must be 
made on printed form which may be obtained irom the undersigned upon receipt 
of stamped addressed toolscap envelope. Completed to:ms to be returaed to 
me on cr tefore the 16th Juae. A. C. BOYDE, Director of Education and 
Secretary, Education Office, Darlington, lst June, 1920, 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

Principal .. ? .. KR. M. CAVEN, D.Sc. 
AnteeaDe< are invited for the following post 
(a 


|! pcre 


si— 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
PHYSICS AND PURE MATHEMATICS. Commencing salary £350 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to £400. Applicants are required to be 
Graduates of British Universities. 

(6) ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGINEERING. Commencing salary 
£300, rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to £350. Preference will be given 
to Graduates of British Universities with Practical Engineering experience. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom completed Forms should be returned not later than the 


12th June, 1920. 
A. C. BOYDE, 
Director of Education and Secretary. 
May, 1920. 


]))*8 LINGTON 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head Mistress .. .. Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

SECOND ENGLISH MISTRESS (Graduate) required in September to teach 
fn the Middle and Senior School up to Advanced Course standard. Temporary 
Seale of Salary £160 to £300. Full allowance for approved service elsewhere. 

Applications must be made on printed form which ean be obtained from the 
undersigned upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and must 
be received here on or before 4th June. 

Cc. BOYDE, 


A. 
Director of Education, Education Office, Darlington. 
15th May, 1920. 


TNIVERSITY “COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL ADULT EDUCATION. 


The Council invite applications for the position of DIRECTOR of the Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Adult Education. 

The Director must be of recognised academic standing and will be required to 
arrange and to take a share in the teaching of the work of the Department. 
Salary £500 per annum. 

Full particulars and forms of application, which must be returned not later 
than June 19th, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


[siversity COI ; 





~ COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 


The Council invite applications for the position of PROFESSOR of HISTORY. 
Commecing salary £500 per annum. 
Particulars and forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
June 19th, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 
Oe 2 AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
EN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
‘avendish Square, London, W. 1. 








GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free-——WOM 
COMPANY. LIMITED, 6 Princes Street, 
WY ENGLISH ART 

62nd EXHIBITION, June 7-July 3. 






CLUB. 








LECTURES, &c. 
MYuE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 


For the Advancement of Liberal and Religious Thought. 


ANNUAL MEETING.—Thursday, June 10th, 3.30 p.m., at Sion College Hall, 
Victoria Embankment. Canon Glazebrook in the chair. Resolutions will be 
proposed on “ Reunion.” 

A PUBLIC MEETING at 5 p.m. 
Speakers : Lord Charnwood, Bishop Hamilton Baynes, Rev. J. M. Creed. 
ject: “A Comprehensive National Church.” 


Professor Percy Gardiner in the chair. 
Sub- 





All communications to Hon. Secretary, 32 St. George’s, Hanover Square, W. 
7s UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
: SESSION 1920-21. 
The Autumn Term begins on October 5th. 
Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained free (with 
7 a of the Calendar, price 1s., post free 1s. 6d.) on application to the 
egistrar : 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
AWARD OF HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 
AWARD OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 








FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENX- 
GINEERING, 

BCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES. 

SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

BCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 

DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE, UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 


t | Maid * ** COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss Lb. 8. PILILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. x 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £59 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination held annually in April. 


For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


MIVHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 


ININ LIBERAL SOCIETY.—A 


EXHIBITIONS, 








ONDON UNIVERSITY LIBERAL 

DINNER will be held on June 10th (7.15) at University College, at 

bor Mr. ALFRED MILNES, M.A., will deliver an ADDRESS on “ Adam 
th.” 


Tickets 3s. from SECRETARY, L.U.L.S., University College, W.C. 1, 


a 
U NYE RSITY OF MANCHESTER 

_, _ FHE ROSCOE POST GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in HIstoRy 

of £50 for 2 years will be awarded in JULY to the Candidate showin, ' RY 

mise for original research. Open to men and women.—Apply helene Sean << 

to the REGISTRAR, from whom particulars may be obtained. th June 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. = ——— 

VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD St “sm ’ 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3y cats 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish tea 

Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse Cricket P 

Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECR ETARY” 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Prosid : 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr oa 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con’ 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, , a 
to the Principal, Miss E. E, LAWRENCE. » apply 








B= beskense O R CHARS) 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
AWKHURST, KENT. 
Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College; 
Examination). 

Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, 
Ist Class R.H.S. Examination), 
Limited number of students taken, Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the R HS. 
Examination. Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 

special arrangements are made.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


{TUDLEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
hI COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—‘Twenty new rooms 
now ready. Central heating, water service in each room. Wall and rock 
gardens being designed this summer. Five resident University and other 
lecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for.—Apply 
Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON. 


* “ENDING BRIDES and PRESENT-DAY HOUSR. 

KEEPING. Short comprehensive COURSES in cooking, housewifery 
laundry, ete. Also longer courses including gardening, dairy, poultry and bee: 
keeping, ete.—Mrs. HUBBARD, Coleman’s Hatch, Sussex. - 


Fy : LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass. 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, — 


Dg anny for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Half-term 14th June.—Prospectus of RIDLEY PEAKE, 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


Principal : Ist Class RWG 


Vice-Principal : Studley ¢ ollege ; 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorouzh education at a moderates oost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, aad Cariisls. 


M"YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Sciivoi o! 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Dowas and sea. 


LXeHoer SCHOOL, 
Term began May 4th 


Prospectus ov application to Miss I. M. 5. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
, Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 














HiNDHBAD. 


of 8 RL ae 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


BE DGEBURY PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES, 


Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Sc., Lond. 


Foard and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term. 


Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiiul 
part of Kent. ‘The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

‘The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced stef. 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Upland 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 


rprepor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
(Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. Lonion 


Principals { ygisg VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Lonlou 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Metho.l), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 


Qik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Deligntiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. lntire charge 
Cinildren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus app.y Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19 


Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good piuying ground:.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress. 




















Ss! MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


_ Prospectus cn application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar oi 


Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
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a eEE 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
ical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
| m9 repared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
- jon overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


Beauti wi situat aicadintis. sl . ang . 
FNHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
T james, gardening, domestic science. 











Education on modern lines for Girls. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 


QC z0rcs OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
_ Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
STANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


AS 








situated on the hill slopes. Weill recommended.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
———— [SSS ———— = —— — 


FOREIGN. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 
{or Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough general educa- 
,moderr languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 


house. Tennis court. Escort from London,—For illus. Proa. apply to Principal. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal. 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 





RANCE.—French Boarding School in Chiteauroux (Indre) 

receives English pupils also. Thorough general education, including 

music, painting, &c. Large modern building, central heating, large garden.— 
Prospectus from Principal, Mademoiselle TURMEAU, 6 rue Grande. 


ENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 
Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens in 
September. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue de Morges 34. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. (Special Entry.) Age 
17} to 18}. No Nomination required.—Full partieulars with copies of 
examination papers ou application to JAMES GIEVE, “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
a, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications 
thould be made. 
Apply Measrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fonchurch Building, E.C, 3. 


~ SCHOOL, 











REGHORN CASTLE 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 
24 miles from Edinburgh, will be opened in October next as a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15), 
Head-Masters : 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(Formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), 


and 
K. W. BURTON, B.A. 
(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 

Boys will be prepared for all the Public Schools, and may be entered as 
BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS. 

SPECIAL TERMS for Sons oi the Clergy. 

Further particulars and copies of the preliminary prospectus can be obtained 
from Messrs. L. and L. L. BILTON, W.S., 17, Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


lH EREFORD SCHOOL —tTerm began April 21st. 
Reduced fees for sons of the Clergy. An EXAMINATION for the award 
of seven or eight SCHOLARSHIPS, maximum value £70, will be held in July. — 
For further information or prospectus apply to the Head-Master, Dr. CREES. 
\ TESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
vacancies in resident and in non-resident SCHOLARSHIPS and E XHIBI- 
TIONS will be held on June 23rd, 24th and 25th.—For particulars apply (by 
letter only) tothe BURSAR, at The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, London, 8.W.1. 


7ING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, ‘An EXAMI- 








SOMERSET. 


NATION will be held on July 6th, 7th, and 8th for FOUR SCHOLAR.- | 


8HIPS—one of £50, one of £40, and two of £30.—For particulars apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER 


Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 


H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
= nty acres of playing fields, 


Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
tion for Universities, Army, <¢ 


Separate Junior School, 
, &e, 
» Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


Head- Master, 




















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Be RNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52, 
ARMY, including lst and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, bournemouth. 





st DENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 
Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 


Appiy H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), 
Road, Bournemouth, 

\ T A M M EK R I N G. 
\ ‘The Speech Specialist celebrated for his successes in the cure of Stammer- 


ing at Public Schools can arrange to take a few Private Cases by visits, inter- 
views or in some cases by correspondence. Highest credentials.—Address, Mr. 
HERBERT MIALL, 209, Oxford Street, London, W. 

SSE ——— —_= ———— = 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Q CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
x TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messtrz. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, wiil be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of foes should be given, 
_ J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 





— Parents can obtain. reliable information 
h respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
7 " of feea, &e.) to 
FFPUTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhore, 
8T., LONDON, W.i. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


Offices—158-162 OXFO 5 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Anthois’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knigutrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their max 
kets.— Write, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St., E.C.4. 


r\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179, 


Many years’ experience of the work of Architects, Authors, Clergymen, Journalists, 

Philanthropic and Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, ‘eachers, &e, 

MNYPEWRITING & TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., accurately and promptly typed by experts, 1s. per 

1,000 words. TESTIMONIALS, etc., 25 copies, 3s.; 50 copies, 5s.; 100 copies, 

8s. (not duplicated), including paper. 

WESTALL’S SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 12 Cornmarket Street, OXFORD. 














QHORTHAND (PITMAN’S).—EXPERT POSTAL  TUI- 
TION. Moderate fees —A. BLAKE, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road 


Shepherd’s Bush, London, W.12. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 

A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep,: 341. 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—lItalian and Swiss Lakes, 
June 3rd—Como, Maggiore, Lugano, Geneva, etc.; 3 weeks, 45 gns. 
Italian ‘Tyrol, July 3rd—Fassa and Ampezzo Dolomites, scene of Italian victories; 
4 weeks, 65 gns. Art Cities of North Italy, Sept.—Perugia, Assisi, Ravenna, 
Siena, etc.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.1L. 19. 





| | lla 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY. 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.0O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, L.C, 4, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
} ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts —Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., ‘Trafalgar 5q., W-C.2. 


de- 














ft AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent iree.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Loudon, W, i. 


| he [ BANK PAPER for Pen or Typewriter. 
Sample Ream (480 sheets 10 by 8), 4s. 6d.; three at 4s. 3d. each; six 
at 4s., post free. Creani-laid Note, Envelopes, Cards. Samples on application. 
—THOMAS ERICSON & CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
u LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 


Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 


LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. ou 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, valus 
per return or offer made.— Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 














LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.8., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 

Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 

do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on cack 

tin.—2s., 33. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, irom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes 
moore Road, Shefiieid. 
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Discriminate! 


Don’t Study Price Only! 


A cheap price suit is one 
of the dearest things you 
can buy. 


A cheap price suit is 
ere made of cheap 
materials cheaply put 
together, and gives the 
wearer an unmistakable 
stamp of cheapness, from 
the beginning to the end. 


Leok for Quality ! 
Look for Fair and 
Moderate Price! 


SEE NICOLL SUITS. 


NICOLL SUITS convey 
an assertion of quality, 
inseparable from good 
materials well put to- 
gether. 


NICOLL SUITS, like all 
those of good quality, 
wear many years longer 
than the so-called 
“cheap ”’ suits, and carry 
their class’ distinction 
even to the last thread, 
thus proving themselves 
cheaper than the 
“ cheap.” 


H. J. NICOLL 


AND CO., LTD., 


Wiceils 
Copyright 


Whe 





114-120 REGENT STREET, W.1. Lounge Suits from 10 Gns. 
& 22 CORNHILL, E.C. 3, LONDON. 


MANCHESTER: 10 Mosley St, 
LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold St, 


Hlustrated Catalogue 
and Pat‘terns Post Free. 





KING’S~ == 
HEAD 


Tobacco 





Curiously cut, 
cleverly blended 
from the _ finest 
growths of pure 
Virginia and the 
choice products of 
the West. 


It is made by the 
same process as 


= 


See YS 


THREE AUN 


—a milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 1/1 per or. 
Tins: 2-o0z. 2/2—4-oz. 4/4 





“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


mom 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
“ue Sd 1/4 3/4 6/8 











Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tcbaceo Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 




























LONDON COUNTRY ABROAD 








A World-wide 


Reputation. 


Made in London by 
the famous House of 
De La Rue, the Onoto 
Pen has a world-wide 
reputation. The un- 
rivalled perfectionof its 
British workmanship is 
appreciated in every 
civilised country. 
The Onoto is the 
simplest pen to use. It 
fillsitself. It cleansitself 
in filling. It is always 
ready to write, and a 
turn with the thumb and 
finger converts it intoa 
sealed tube which 
cannot leak, however 
much it is shaken or 
jolted. 

Every Onoto self-filling 
safety pen leaves the 
factory filled with ink 
as a proof that it 
cannot leak in ary 
circumstances, 


When you see a 
Pillar Boxremember 
to get an Onoto. 


& THOMAS DE LA RUE 
& CO., LTD.. 


Bunbill Row, London, 
E.C.1. 








who have been 
their favourite 


K Boot 


or 
6 > ] 
K’ Shoe 
will be glad to know that, owing to increased 
production, the leading varieties of 


MEN 


waiting for 


*‘K’ Footwear for Men 


are now oblainalle through the recognised 
‘K’ Agents. 





THE CHURCH IN WALES 
APPEALS FOR ONE MILLION POUNDS 


to replace her lost endowments. 
YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Donations may be paid either in one sum, or by instalments, 
or in the form of Government War Stock, Housing Bonds, 
or other approved securities. 
Cheques to be made payable: “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Dank.” 
Address: The Secretary, Appeal Fund for Church in Wales, 119 Victoria Street 
London, S.W. 1, 











are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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THE CALL OF THE WORLD. 


MISSIONARY WEEK 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


MONDAY, JUNE 7, to FRIDAY, JUNE 11, 


Opening Service at WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
MONDAY, JUNE “th, 3 p.m. 
Preacher—Rev. E. 8. WOODS. 
EVENING MEETINGS AT QUEEN’S HALL, 
LANGHAM PLACE, at 8.15 p.m. 
MONDAY, June 7th.—MISSIONS AND THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. 
Speakers :—The Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Robert Cecil. Mr. 


Fred Hughes. 
TUESDAY, June 8th.—MISSIONS AND SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC QUES- 
TIONS 


Speakers :—The Bishop of Peterborough. Sir Sydney Olivier. Rev. 
‘rank Lenwood. 
WEDNESDAY, June 9th—THE MESSAGE OF THE MISSION FIELD TO 
A DISUNITED CHURCH, 
Speakers :—The Bishop of Winchester. The Bishop of Dornakal. 
Miss G. A. Gollock. The Bishp of North Queensland. 
THURSDAY, June 10th.—FRESH POSSIBILITIES FOR SERVICE, 
Speakers :—The Bishop of London. Miss Kathleen Harnett. Rev. 
Garfield Williams. Rev. Francis Hill, C.R. 


MORNING AND AFTERNOON CONFERENCES 
AT THE CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 2.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, June 8th.—NEW FORCES IN INDIA. 
Speakers :—Sir Michael Sadler. The Bishop of Tinnevelly and Madura. 
Canon Brown, O.M.C. Rev. R. T. Howard. Rev. W. E. 8. 
Holland. 
WEDNESDAY, June 9th (Morning).—MATERIALISM IN THE FAR EAST. 
Speakers :—The Bishop of Exeter. The Bishop of Shantung. The 
Bishop of South Tokyo. Mrs. Edward Bickersteth. Dr 
Gordon Thompson. Miss Amy Bosanquet. 
THURSDAY, June 10th (Morning).—THE TRUSTEESHIP FOR THE CHILD 
RACES. 
Speakers :—Lord Selborne. The Bishop of Kimberley and Kuruman, 
The Bishop of Grahamstown. Rev. J. McKay. 
(Afternoon). —THE INDIFFERENCE OF THE CHURCH TO THE CALL OF 
THE WORLD. 
Speakers :—The Right Rev, R. 8. Copleston, D.D. The Bishop of St. 
Albans. Canon T. Guy Rogers. Mrs. J. Harris. 
FRIDAY, June 11th (Morning).—THE WITNESS TO CHRIST IN THE NEAR 
EAST. 





Speakers :—The Bishop in Jerusalem. Rev. C. H. Gill. Lieut.-General 
Sir Henry McMahon. Rev. W. A. Wigram, D.D. Rev. 
W. Wilson Cash. 
Closing Service at ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
FRIDAY, J'NE 11th, at 5.30 p.m. 
Preacher :—The Rt. Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D, 





No Tickets required for the Services. Admission to the Conferences and Meet- 
ings by Ticket only. Season Ticket, 10s.; Other Tickets (Reserved Seats), 3s., 
2s. 6d., and 1s. A limited number of Free Tickets. For further particulars apply 
to The Secretary, Central Board of Missions, 3, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1, 


50 NEW MOTOR LIFE-BOATS 


is the building programme of the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution. They will cost, with their Houses and Slipways, 
OVER £500,000. 


WILL YOU HELP 


to provide them and to maintain this 


GREAT NATIONAL SERVICE 


which is supported 


ENTIRELY BY FREE GIFTS ? 


(There is no subsidy from the State). 
Motor Life-Boats COST MUCH MORE, but, whore the con- 
ditions of the forcshore are suitable for their establishment, they 
can SAVE LIVES which otherwise would be 


DOOMED. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


EX-SERVICE MEN 


Aro being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital 
or seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN- 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the country’s causco,. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge, 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 


is also-in active operation. 













ATCH a 
right 


nny 








Incurables, and 





=s § appeal, 


Name ,.. 





ee eeeereere 








Cheques, crossed “ Barclays % Church Armu,” to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D.. 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 





SMM TERT TT 
PYM HTT Re EL ESRI METER MTT 


comfort and support. 
have made her what she is, a kindly, cheerful, skilful 
minister to those in pain. 


Pensions List, or 


Cheques crossed 


UHRA MET MEE RATT TEOT PPT 
HU a 





[The Home at Streatham.] 


Nurses who become 


Patients. 


Nurse at her work—the Doctor 


hand, and the patients’ unfailing 
Long years of training 


” 


As a thank-offering for your own health, strength 
and independence, please send a gift towards (a) 
ittaintaining this beneficent work, and 
its benefits to those who have waited long for help. 
“Barclays Bank, Ltd.,” should = 
e made payable to the British Home and Hospitalfor = 


Ss 








Watch a Nurse when she can work no more—when, = 
worn out in the service of others, she herself is stricken = 
by incurable disease. Shall she be allowed to sink = 
into poverty—helpless, hopeless and homeless ? 
answer is an emphatic “ No. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCGURABLES — 


STREATHAM, SURREY, 


has many such Nurses (1) in the Home, (2) on the 
(3) on the long pathetic Waiting 
List. This Institution, which ministers to 


Middle-Class People Only : 


Urgently needs and earnestly appeals for ....£50,000 

The only reliable Annual Income is ........ £5,000 : 
The Yearly Expenditure is ......+s+ee+++¢++£25,000 =: 
The Amount Owing to the Bankersis ......£10,000 = 


The = 3 











(b) extending 





addressed to the Duke of Portland, = 


K.G., at the Office, 72, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


sssessesssseeseeeeee CONTRIBUTION FORM.....cccccceseseeeee 
To His Grace the DUKE of PORTLAND, K.G., 


: 72, Cheapside, E.C. 2. destasonseiecsce SOND 


2 LT enclose cocccvcccccces 10 Lvcoccccccees iD answer to your 


Cee e reer eeeeeeeseees CORPO e Ee eees 


(Mr., Mrs. or Miss), 


Address. ccccccccccccccccsececccecsccsccececeesceces 


: (Sp.) Coe e meer eee reeesesee ese eeeeeeresesesesesesss 


COPE THERE HE OOE OOOO EERE E ETE EEE ETE ESOS EOE EEEEEEE EE ESOEEE OES OSE EEE EEEEEEEES 


You are cerdially ‘nvited to visit the Home any day. 


Nearest Station: West Norwood (L.B.S.C.2.) 49a ‘Buses pass the 


door. 








TTY 
HWA 








ed 
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“A charming book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Will be admired alike by lovers of gardens and of humanity.” 
—Daily News. 


10s, Gd. net.] THE [By post, Ils. 3d. 


GARDEN ‘\.. MADE 


By H.R.H. the Late 
CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN 


(née The Princess Margaret of Connaught.) 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN 


With 11 Coloured Plates and 80 other pictures from Paintings 
and photos mostly by the Crown Prince and Princess. 





THE R.T.S., 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 4 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1920. 
Episodes of the Month. 


Sir Douglas Haig and General Mangin. By Major-General 
Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G. 

The ‘“ Man-in-the-Dark*’ Theory of War. 
By Captain B. H. LIDDELL HART. 
Denikin. By E. K. MAHON. 


Salmon-Fishing in Low Wate 
By the ARQU ESS OF HARTINGTON. 
By “ Q BRANCH.” 


Inactive Service. 
All-England Lawn 


Wimbledon Memories. By 
Tennis Champion 101, 

Old Durham Coal Accounts. 

Braula Caeca : A Parasite of the Bee. 

Industrial Alcohol. 

A Dangerous Fraud. 

A Problem from Queensland. 


A. W. GORE, 
1908, and 1909. 
By LORD HYLTON, 
By HAROLD RU SSELL. 
By G. D. CUMMINS, 
By H. F. WY: ATT 

By T. D. CHATAWAY, 


Correspondence : 
* Unrepentant Germany.” By BISHOP CANNON. 
A Protest. By J. M. KEYNES, C.B. 
Indian Misgivings. By INDIAN MERCHANT. 
Price 38. net. 


43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


EASTERN COUNTIES’ LIBRARY. 


ARCHWAY HOUSE, PLAYFORD, IPSWICH. 
fhe Library for all Modern Literature ; for History, 
for Philosophy, for Psychology, for Theology. 
NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED AS SOON AS PUBLISHED. 
Terms and Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR. 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and 
“ Alopecia Areata,” ‘The Hair and the Nervous System, 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.’’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk He - St. George's Road, Belgravia, 


ndon, 


the Hair,” 


of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, mostly 
at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, all 


(ATALoGUE 
J, GLAISHER, Remainder 


offered for the frst time, 
in New Condition as Published, free on request. —H. 
Bookseller, acl Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


THE “SPECTATOR. 7 


Small Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

Displayed Advertisements, according to space, lds. 3d. per inch. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTH.- 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 





‘ SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


” ete. | 





| 


From HEATH CRANTON’S Ut, 


A ine. Montiinelin Desh. 

The Publishers have great confidence in—anq can 
thoroughly recominend—a new Housekeeping Book by 
that well-known authority Mrs. J. E. P ANTON, 
which is now ready. It is entitled * IN G ARRET 
AND KITCHEN (HINTS FOR THE LEAN VE: ARS),” 
and the price is 6s. net. Many are compelled to live 
in large houses in these days because they cannot 
afford to remove into smaller ones—even if stich could 
be obtained !— owing to the expense involved. ‘The 
book, to stich, will be indeed “a very present help 
in time of trouble.”’ 


“FICTION. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Wages of Virtue.” 


o -_ a 
Cupid in Africa. 
Capt. P. C. WREN. 6s. od 
RALPH STRavss in the Bystander : “It is good to see Capt 
Wren’s name once again on the title page of a novel. He ig 
especially a man’s w riter—virile and joyous. There is no one 
better able to describe real grit. He interests you quic kly and 
ke "eps you interested, and his work is wholly alive.’ 


= J 


A MAN oF KENt”’ in the British Weekly: “ Very well 
done—his comments are very telling. Much of the book ig 
evidently written from the life.”’ 

By the Author of “* The Dream Givi,” - 
9 . 
Mrs. Anstruther’s Diamonds. 
R. D. WATSON. on ak 


The Times : “ A really ingenious story, a maze of mystifica- 
tion which absorbs and puzzles the reader right to the end.” 


By the Author of “ Sa'aam,” e'c. 
e 
Tigress ! 
ISOBEL MOUNTAIN. (Ready Shorily.) le 


A Striking New Novel. 


The Dual Heritage. 


P. §S. LANG. 6s 
Scotsman : “ Has qualities of thought and insight not found 
in many novels 7 
A New Writer Worth “Watching. 
. 
‘The Silver Whistle. 
MARY CLELAND (Miss Margot B. Wells Os, 
The Times.: “ Told obliquely and cleverly, and shows a 
| genuine knack of observation, together with a real capacity 
for the oe of sensible beliefs and opiuions 
By the Author of ‘* The Lushington Mystery.” 
. 
The Manaton Disaster. 
PHILIPPA TYLER. 6s. od. 
Manchesiey Guardian.—‘ What chiefly distinguishes this 
Novel from a thousand others is the very high constructive 
ability displayed—it would be difficult to overpraise such 
consummate handling—a really fine plot, effective, admirable.” 
By the Author of ‘ The Education of Oliver Hyde 
‘My Masters. 
Yenc INALD FE. SALWEY. (Just ready.) 6s. 





GENERAL. 
The Church Invisible. 


Capt. C. E. LART. 
Written from the layman’s point of view, 
those who served in the war. 


3s 6d, 


especially that of 


With 12 Illustrations. 


A Subaltern in the Field. 


E. C. MATTHEWS. - 
Second Edition New Ready. 
Modern Bridge (including the Taws of Royal 





6d. 





anata Bridge). Major A. G. L. OWEN. zs. Od 
Scotsman: “‘ Just the book wanted.”’ 
Oi “With Pi Preface by late Professor ‘Moorman. 
Yorkshire Dialect Plays. 
_ JOHN METCALFE. s, Od. 
The Lure of the Links. (ie«9, si) 
JOSH. TAYLOR. 2s od. 


6 FLEET LANE, E.C.4. 
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mk. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


— . . . 
“ 4 work from the pen of Sir Ian Hamilton is not only war 


literature, but literature.’—Thée Times. 


Gallipoli Diary 


By GF NERAL 


SIR IAN HAMILTON 


With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 36s. net. 

Glasgow Herald: ‘‘ Of course, the distinction of the book 
lies in its combined revelation of the writer’s rather complex 

rsonality and its almost appallingly frank disclosure of facts, 
sentiments and judgments, which no ordinary man would have 
ventured to submit to his contemporaries in this open and 
unconventional fashion. It is hopeless to attempt in the 
course of a few lines to give an accurato idea of a record so 
strangely intimate, so comprehensive, and at times so gonuinely 
profound as this.” 

Sir FrepERIcK Maurice, in the Daily News: ‘It is probably 
the most interesting and fascinating of the scores of war records 
which have yet been published.” 

Army and Navy Gazette i “‘ Nobody who reads the contents of 
these volumes will regret that General Hamilton has at last 
decided to break his silence.”’ 

Daily Telegraph: “ Not the least interesting and valuable 
part of it is the glimpse it affords of the psychology of the 
writer, @ man who will always remain a prominent figure in 
the history of the great war.” 





THE MARCH ON PARIS. 
GENERAL VON KLUCK 


With large coloured Map showing the route of units of 
First German Army in the advance to the Grand Morin 
and retreat to the Aisne. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. net. 
Observer : ‘“‘ Should be cead by everyone who wishes to know 
why we escaped from Mons.” 
The Times; ‘A contribution of first-class importance to 
the history of the war.” 





THE RIGHT BOOK ON THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 


THE ADVENTURES of DUNSTERFORCE 
By Major-General L. C. DUNSTERVILLE. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. 18s. net. 

Evening Standard: “One of the best 
of the myriad books on the war.” 





and most readable 


NOTES ON SPORTING RIFLES. 


FOR USE IN INDIA AND ELSEWHERE. 
By Major G. BURRARD, D.8.0. 4s. 6d. net. 


OUR KID, AND OTHER LONDON 
AND LANCASHIRE SKETCHES. 


By the Rev. Canon PETER GREEN, Author of ‘‘ How 
to Deal with Lads,” etc. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 





A New Presentation of Educational Problems. 


THE MODERN EDUCATOR’S LIBRARY. 


General Editor: Professor A. A. COCK. 

Professor of Education in University College, Southampton. 
Uniform ec'oth binding. 6s. net each. 
Che ** Modern Educator’s Library’? has been designed to give 
considered expositions of the best theory and practice in English 
education of to-day. It is planned to cover tho principal 
problems of educational theory in general, of curriculum and 
organisation, of some unexhausted aspects of the history of 
education, and of special branches of appliod education. 
Education: Its Data and First Principles. By T. Prroy 

Nuwn, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Education in the University 

of London. 2nd Impression. 
Moral and Religious Education. By Sorure Bryant, D.Sc. 
Litt.D. Late Head Mistross of the North 
legiate School for Girls. 
Child under Eight. By E. R. Murray, Vice-Principal of 
Maria Grey Training College, and Hrenrmrtra Brown 
Smirn, L.L.A., Lecturer in Education, Goldsmith’s College, 
University of London. 
Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in School and 
University. By H. G. Arkins, M.A., Professor of German 
in King’s College, University of London, and H. L. Hurron, 
M.A., Senior Modern Language Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Londen; EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 


Crown &vo. 


, 


London Col- 


The 


Th 


o 





Macmillan & Co.’s List 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
NEW BOOK: 


Letters of Travel 
(1892-1913), 


I. From Tideway to Tideway. 
IIT. Egypt of the Magicians. 


Edition de Luxe. Vol. XXXI., limited to 1,000 copies 
8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


Uniform Edition. 


II. Letters to the Family, 


6d. net. 
Yocke I'd ion. Printed on thin paper with gilt edges 
Iimp leather, 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth. 6s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Life of Lord Kitchener. 





By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. Witl 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Samuel Butler. 
Author of ‘ Erewhon” (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 


HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, 
including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


The Grenadier Guards in the 
Great War of 1914-1918. 


By lTieutenant-Colonel the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK 











PONSONBY (late Grenadier Guards). With an Intro- 
duction by TLieut.-General THE EARI, OF CAVAN. 
With Photogravure Portraits and Plaus. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£3 38. net. : 
THE BLUE GUIDES. 
England. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S, 
With 75 Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo. 16s. net. 
A Straight Deal, or 
The Ancient Grudge. 
By OWEN WISTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Graphic: 
runs in England or America would 
admirable book.” 


“Another book by Mr. Wister which he whe 
be wise to read... . ! An 








TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 

The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. 

By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth. 


Leading Contents for June. 


THE LAST OF THE PEACE TREATIES, 
THE SITUATION IN EGYPT, 

AMERICA AND THE TREATY. 

THE CASE OF FRANCE, 

THE GERMAN SITUATION. 
PROBLEMS OF EUROPE. 

se ‘ Canada," “‘ Australia,” 
» Zealand,”’ and “* India.” 


Also Articles from ‘* United Kingdom,” 
“ South Africa,” “ Ne 


Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum,’ post free to any address 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2, 





FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ig 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excelience of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Go.,vic., 238-241 Tottennhamcourtra., Wt 
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The PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, Limited (‘‘P.R.H.A.” 


(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 


160 INNS. THE PIONEER OF THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST SYSTEM. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL: 








75,000 SHARES of £1 each, oy — - £75,000 
4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - ~ 23,401 
5 per Cent. LOAN STOCK- -_ - - «= 3,450 
G6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - = - ” 2 7,841 

Total Capital - - - - £109,692 





FIVE PER CENT. DIVIDENDS (maximum allowed by the rules) have been paid yearly since 1899, 
Reserves, £45,000. Maximum now raised to 7} per Cent. for 1920 onwards. Profits shown on Share 
Capital issued were 13 | per Cent. for 1918 ; 16 per Cent for 1919. 





PRESIDENT : SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 
THE RT. REY. BISHOP JAYNE (formerly of Chester). | “REGINALD CRIPPS, ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT STREET, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: _ Telegraph—* Healthsome, Reg, London,” Telephone— 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL| HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF | 1448-1449 Gerrard. 
BOURNE. RUTLAND, K.G. ieee. — 
SIR VINCENT CAILLARD | THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL) RAL MANAGER : 
(VICKERS, LTD.). OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. | BARRY HOLDERNESS, M.B.E, 


THE RIGHT HON, LORD GLEN- COL. Sit EDWARD WARD, Barr., 


CONNER. K.C.1 BANKERS: 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD KIN- THE LORD BISHOP OF WIN-} 2 

NAIRD, K.Y., D.L. CHESTER ; BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTIN’S, LTD., 43 Charing Cross, $.W. 

e 
= - COUNCIL : | SOLICITORS : 

*CAPT. B. W. BENTINC *CAPT. H. J. TO nian: Semaine in Viaoes a a 
*A. BILISCO, “L89. . oLT. ra ob OS ep WELBY,| MESSRS. WONTNER & SONS, 40 Bedfo:d Row, W.C. 
c, c . Esq. B : P 
HL. SOMERS COCKS. Eso. J. V. WHEELER. Fea. AUDITORS : 

HE REV. CANON O. MORDAUNT Cara. 2 A, WOODD., MESSRS, W. F. WISEMAN and F. G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered 
“c R. SEYMOUR, Esq. (Chairman, Accountants}, of GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 

Executive Committee). . 4 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 


*Member of Buceutive Comet Comadites, 


APPLICATIONS a are now now invited for 


25,000 SHARES of <1 each, fully paid 
£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


in order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC HOUSES under management. Twenty houses are to be taken over this year. 

SHARES.—£1 each, payable in full, transferable, but not withdrewable. Maximum holding, 200 ; maximum Dividend, 
7} per cent., payable yearly. — 

LOAN STOCK.—Any amount from £1 upwards. Interest, 6 per cent. per annum, payable July Ist, January Ist. 
Loan Stock is transferable, and can be redeemed at par by the Association at January Ist in any year by giving a year's notice. 

OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Inns on 
Reformed Lines. Managers are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, and thus have no inducement to push the 
sale, but have a substantial interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are, in fact, REFRESHMENT 
HOUSES, and not mere drinking-bars. Houses are held under H.M. the King, Office of Woods, First G arden City, Southampton 
Corporation, &c. 

Managers are carefully chosen and regularly inspected. The houses are free from ‘tie’? to brewers. The Inns are 
chiefly for the professional and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. Every house hes a tea-room distinct 
from the bar, and most have tea-gardens. 

GROWTH OF THE “ P.R.H.A.”—There was one Inn under management in 1897—now there are 160, ranging from 
Northumberland to Cornwall. The subscribed Capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £109,692. Reserves, £45,000. For 
further particulars and balance-sheet ask for the Annual Report. 

a Dividend paid yearly since 1899, 5 per cent. ; now raised to 7} per cent. 

B.—Not more than 200 Shares may be held by one person. No limit for Loan Stock. 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED for 23 YEARS 


FORMS OF APPLICATION. 
TO THE COUNCIL OF 


THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 REGENT STREET, W. 1. 





Ba. ccccrcccesecccces e+e 1920. Dats. crcoee pirintienctsweee eee 
F I, - undersigned, hereby cooly ee pia 8 Say Ny here . I, the undersigned, do hereby apply for £...........00eeeeeeees Six 
mY , ai = sociatic x ; $ . a , es 
a Sy es eee ee nen Se Soar per Cent. Loan Stock in the above-named Association, in respect of which 
enclose an order on my bankers for £..........00ece-eeeeeees . and I agree 
to accept the Shares in accordance with the rules of the Association, and to!I enclose an order on my bankers for £........ccceeeceeeseeeee ° 
be bound thereby. ” 
Ee AR REE RS ee aE ee ae BGMABEIG ccccccccccccccccccessces wrrrerrerrrrrr rs 
Name in fuil (Mr., Mre., or Miss) «0.0.4. seen6eecceees Name in full (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) ..00++eeeeseees erence 
8, Address .cccccees dphebdinavaans bbnbncesd ateancss 8. PEE dada aiadadarnnciseanandsneweas Peer ocese 





Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., and crossed “* Bank of Liverpool & Martin's, Ltd.” 
— — — a 
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ay hy 1 Wellington Street (W. G. 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, im the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June Sth, 1920. 














